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NEW Tales and Legends by Popular Authors. 


BOOKS Love Tales. A Selection from Various Authors. Uniform with 


FOR THE ‘** Classic Tales,” ‘‘ Humorous Tales,” and ‘‘ Weird Tales.” /ust Ready, Five volumes. 18mo. Half 
cloth, gilt top, in box, $2.50; half calf, polished, gilt top, $7.50; half morocco, polished, gilt top, $7.50. 


LIBRARY. Classic Tales. Serious and Lively. Edited by Leitch Hunt, 


Five volumes. 18mo. Half cloth, gilt top, in box, $2.50; half calf, polished, gilt top, $7.50; half 
morocco, polished, gilt top, $7.50. 


Humorous Tales. From Various:Sources. Four volumes. 18mo. Half cloth, gilt top, 
$2.00 ; half calf, polished, gilt top, $6.00 ; half morocco, polished, gilt top, $6.00. 


Weird Tales. From Various Sources. Five volumes. 18mo. Half cloth, gilt top, $2.50; 
half calf, polished, gilt top, $7.50; half morocco, polished, gilt top, $7.50. ‘ 














Folk-Lore and Legends. New Set Just Ready. Four volumes that present in handy 


form selections from the Folk-Lore and Legends of England, Scandinavia, Russia, and North America. Four volumes. 16mo. Neatly 
bound. Half cloth, gilt top, $3.00; half polished calf, gilt top, $7.50 ; half polished morocco, gilt top, $7.50. 


Folk-Lore and Legends. Selections from the Folk-Lore and Legends of Scotland, 


Germany, Ireland, and the East. Four volumes. I6mo. Half cloth, gilt top, $3.00; half polished calf, gilt top, $7.50; half polished, 
morocco, gilt top, $7.50; half polished morocco, gilt top, $7.50. 


Treasure-House of Tales. Being a Selection of the Uncollected Writings of Leten 


Hunt, LorD BEACONSFIELD, MARY SHELLEY, and DOUGLAS JERROLD. Four volumes. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00; three-quarters calf 
or morocco, gilt top, $13.00. 


{rish Diamonds. A new collection from all sources of Irish Wit, Humor, Bulls, and good 


Stories. With Six Illustrations by Piz (H. K. Browne). 16mo, Cloth, extra, 75 cents. 


Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esxq,., F.R.S. With Notes by Rictarp Lorp Bray- 


BROOKE, and with Portraits. Six volumes. Large-paper ¢dition. Limited, England and America, to 500 sets. Boards, uncut, $9.00 ; 
three-quarters calf or morocco, gilt top, $18.00. 


Standard Authors. 


Thackeray's Works. LIBRARY EDITION. Illustrated. Complete in twenty-four 


volumes, 8vo, Per Set, English cloth, gilt, $48.00. 

POPULAR EDITION. Complete in twenty-six volumes. Profusely Illustrated. r2mo. Per set, cloth extra, $32.50. 

STANDARD EDITION. Complete in twenty-six volumes. Profusely Illustrated with Steel Plates and Wood Engravings. Large 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. Also in English cloth style, $3.00 per volume. 

HANDY EDITION. Complete in twenty-seven volumes. 16mo. Half cloth, 50 cents per volume. Half morocco, $1,00 per volume. 
These are all Author's Editions, printed in England, from the original plates. The illustrations are all from electros from the original blocks. The editions con- 


tain the author’s latest revisions, and the typography, illustrations, paper, and binding are in every way THE Best. Fur sale by all Booksellers. Ask for the Original 
English Edition. 


Dickens's Works. THE STANDARD EDITION of the Works of Charles Dickens. 


Profusely Illustrated with Steel Plates» 8vo. Complete sets. Thirty volumes. Cloth, $60.00. 


The Standard Edition is printed on a finer paper and in larger type than has been employed in any previous edition. The type has been cast especially for it, 
and the page is of a size to admit of the introduction of all the original illustrations. 


HANDY EDITION. Complete in thirty-two volumes. 16mo. Half cloth, 50 cents per volume. Half morocco, $1.00 per volume. 
Now ready, complete. TAVISTOCK EDITION, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Company have issued, in connection with the English pub- 
lishers, a Vew Edition of Charles Dickens’s Works. It is printed from the plates of the best Octavo Edition on smaller and thinner paper, 
making a large 12mo, not too bulky for easy reading. The typ: is the largest and clearest of all the editions that have ever appeared. The 
volumes contain 539 illustrations, all printed from the origina/ steel plates. Sold only in complete sets of thirty volumes, bound in cloth, 
$45,00 ; three-quarters calf or morocco, $100.00. 

This is the best Edition of Dickens's Works ever offered at a Popular Price. 











*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 517 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Taacunas’ Aczncy. NEW YORK. inane ammo 
Oldest and best known in U. S. ania, Litit 
Estaleped, + 1855. uF New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. INDEN HALL SEMINARY.—A School for 
3 East 7 TREET, ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN aoe Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Three Full ¢S cud . g7th year, A safe, comfortable schoo} 
CONNECTICUT ree Full Courses o} ly. Location beau- | home; re h methods; careful ov t of the 
“ tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. | individual pu: : advanced Courses of Study; very 
Seamaatiesh, Martie. wed rye ome ~~ — Session begins | pleasant location ; steam heated ; $ago per year. 
DSIDE SEMINARY. Home and Col- E. S. Pree. BD President. 


W 


Connecticut, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A f. 
atory sche for boys; beg My 
= from mem! 
HAS. G. BARTLETT, rf M., 


a New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
HE ELDERAGE. Famiry Scuoor For Younc 


mage leasantly located in the suburbs of the 
city. e Misses Banos, Principals. 


Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Lapigs. Institute Course of Study Coll 
Course. Admits to either Smi 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 
Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield Co. 
“6 eS » MISS HELEN H. BLAKE, 


lege preparatory for Girls. 
-” Miss Sara J. Smitn, Principa!. 





and prepar- 

references from 

the Yale Faculty. 
Principal. 











PrincipAL. Thorough instruction in English. 

~~ — Fall »Music and eet Terms: 
Boardin 00, 1 term begins 17, 18¢0. 
College , Sie me tory Course — 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
for Girls and Young Ladies. Number of 
ing La limited to yo Bo ad- 
s in Music, 





vanta; Art, and the mnasi- 
um, leasant grounds. Healthful’ I lection, Pupils 
boarded through the Summer months. Board, Washing, 


and Tuition in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 
Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 





Ladies re-epens October 2, 1890. College Pre- 
paratory Department fits _ = any College. 
iterature, ‘Lan: es, and Art, 


Complete c« course in 
_—— Musical Department. 
plication should be made early. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 
pean Ald ROSRDIERG AND DAY 
HOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ- 
Pas and preparatory courses. Principals Mine 
LansING and Miss Ruvurz REES. Easter Term begins 
dure sth, 1891. For C y 


Beautiful location. Ap- 











Coie, | Litchfield Co., Washin; 


gton. 
"e. ieee ‘ei A Family School for thirt 
ddress, 
J. C. Brinsmapg, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Massachusetts, Springfield. 


OME AND DAY Semone. pee. anna s. 

“Tue Eis.” Miss Porter, 

tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, per ‘Smith, 
Quincy Method for Children. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire, Hanover. 

HANDLER Scuoot or eee AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. R. Ruccuss. 











NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex_Co. 


EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
ited to twenty. Home rang Thorough in- 


a= for 
— SEELEY, eM, Principal. 


New Jersey, Hoboken, 
TEVENS SCHOOL. The Academic Depart 
ment of the “or Institute of ai of Technolog He. 











— MISSES ELY’S 


New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights* 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








G bey HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory school 


New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 


—— SEMINARY. The fortieth year 
begins September 17. For circulars, 
Mrs, C, F. Hartt. 








New . Stew Verh, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


September 24. $450 


for boys. Sixth year 
oss, A.M., Princi 


per annum. Joun M. 





: MISSES MACKIE’S 


1890 


New York, Newburgh. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September as, 





tion and 
BanGs an 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. rst. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all Colleges for women. Daily instruc. 
ractice in Delsarte Gr mnastics. Lois A- 
Mary B, Wuirton, A. 





HE Cova ed —— OF THE DRA- 
MATIC F. H. Sarcent, Director. 
Operative alll Frev. Wiiuiams (Stage 
Manager of the Lyceum Theatre), Stage Manager; 
esse Witiiems (Madison Sq are a Theatre), 
usical Director. Those — join the re: od 
Stock Company. Apply to 5 EPHENSON. 
Business Manager. 





New York City, 624 Madison Ave , near soth St. 
HE BENTLEY Scnoot For Boys. 
Re-opens, at above address, October 1st, 1890. 
Wiuiam _Jongs, A.B, (Harvard), Principal. 
After Sept. zoth the principal will be at the school 
each day from 11 till 1. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 
M reopen October t. Three boarding pupils will 
be received into the family. 





New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
Misses Green.) Established in 1816. This 
school continues the careful ge and 

thorough instruction in ony department, for which it 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 52 West s6th Street. 

HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys), 
removed to 52 West 56th St., reopens ‘Sept. 23. 
Parents invited to in: t the school rooms. 

Emer E. Putuips, A.M., Principal. 





New York City. 4 East 58th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
1 Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1. 





New York City, 113 W. 71st St. 


EST END SCHOOL. Collegiate, Junior, <a 
W Primary Departments, and Military Drill and 
Gymnasium. 


Cuester Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 


New York City, 37 East 68th St. 
HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scuoot ror YounG IBS AND CHILD- 
REN, with lergarten, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Circulars sent on application. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
M SCHOOL 








FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 











boken, N. 
for Schoo Jus 1s at hy =| VEE nesday, Sept. r7th. 
paratory Gist. $75 per annum. All other $150 
per annum. OHIO. 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. Ohio, Painesville. 


us. T S ERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

ag 

JN, Nome Men. Prova : 
E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 





New Jersey, Bridgeton. 





OUTH JERSEY Sper UTE. 21st ah wl 
= ge reaching or Business. French,! Gen 
man, Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. Trasx, Prin. 


— ERIE SEMINARY. Course of stud liberal 
and thorough. Excellent advantages ia Natural 
Sciences, Music and Art. Miss Mary Evans, 





Ohio, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ pang por AND CLASSICAL 


Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. 
neon COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
From Bali four 
hours, Philadelphia five, ew York seven, Pittsburg 
—, = “— daily. fr board, roe —— 
nort so per year for room, etc. 
all C Studies except Music and Art. Music 
—— and Art —— Music Fail Fae eat 
ote Telapendont of ‘i ull een Me 
lage Course B.A Hot. 


oe 5 es. \, e buildin; i. — oa 
0 nen, Annex m8 2 finished 
og 3,2 ). with 40 new rooms. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 43t5 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Scuoot ror Twenty Giris. Under the 
charge of Mme. Laren pony Clerc and Miss Marion 
L. Pecke. French warranted ——— 
Terms, $300 a year. yo voy Mme. H 
Pennsylvania, Williamspor 
OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Severth ;ear. 


Terms Re-opens Sept. 17th. A.udréss 
Miss Maris Hotes Bisnop for cata' gue. 


PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


COLLEGE CiTy, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 
Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
pag Location ; ane Terms; ora! Courses 
Degrees. Address, C. KEITH, Prest, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
New Books. 

















POEMS. 


By Emity DICKINSON. Edited by Mabel 
Loomis Todd and T. W. Higginson. 16mo, 
Bound in drab and white cloth. Gilt Top. 
Price $1.50. 

Ps It is believed a the thoughtful aa will find i ~ 4 
these pages a quality more suggestive of the poetry-o’ 
William Blake than of anything to be elsewhere found— 
flashes of wholly original_and profound insight into na- 
ture and life ; words and Phrases exhibiting an extraor- 
dinary x vividness of descriptive and imaginative 
power. 


NEWS FROM NOWHERE ; 
OR, AN EPOCH OF REST. Being some 
chapters from a Utopian Romance. By 
WILLIAM Morris, author of ‘‘ The Earthly 
Paradise.” With a drawing by Walter 
Crane. 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 


‘* Mr, Morris is infinitely removed from all other imita- 
tors of Mr. Bellamy’s book. He is as much aloof from 
them in the matter of his story as he is superior to Mr. 
Bellam himself in the manner of relating it. The tale 
is crowded with English local color; the narrator falls 
asleep to day, awakes an old man on the banks of the 
Thames, an finds ds himself in an amazing land, among 
curious people, in the year 1971. Philadelphia Press. 


NANON. 


By Grorce SAND. Translated by Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer. 12mo. Half Russia. 
Price $1.50. 


(one of the prettiest and most carefully constructed 
of George Sand’s later works, giving the best view ofthe 
French Revolution from a rural standpoint. 


Sold by ail booksellers ; mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 





SCHOOL oe ‘oung Ladies, 151 = Broad St., 
‘olumbus, advanta: slew Pl 
hieekanaen Msc Ari ‘ome and Social Culture. | 


BOSTON. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


In Scripture Lands. 

New Views of Sacred Places. By Epwarp L. Wi1- 
son. With rso Illustrations from Photographs by 
the author. rge 8vo, $3.50. 

“A very interesting, instructive and handsome 
book. Notwithstanding the host of publications re- 
lating tothe Holy Land, this book is fresh and adds 
to our knowledge of the field. The illustrations are 
excellent.”’"—Christian Intelligencer. 


Life of John Ericsson. 


By Col. Wittiam C. Cuurcu. With so Illustrations. 

2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 

“A faithful and well-written history of Ericsson. 
Col. Church undertook the work at the special re- 
quest of Mr. Ericsson, who left him all his private 
papers and documents.”—WN. Y. Herald. 


How the Other Half Lives. 


Studies Among the Tenements of New York. By 
Jacos A..Rus. With 40 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the author, 8vo, $2.50. 

This is not onlya vivid picture of the New York 
underworld, but a helpful consideration of the forces 
_— at work, and the best means of counteracting 

em. 


Electricity in Daily Life. 
A ee Account of the Application of Electricity 
ry very-day Uses. With 120 Illustrations. 8vo, 
3-00. 

“Clear, comprehensive, and popular, the book is 
full of interest to the genecy reader, and of valuable 
information to the student.” — Boston Budget. 


Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. 


From Southern California to Alaska—The Yosemite 
—The Canadian Pacific Railway — Yellowstone 
Park and the Grand Canon. By Henry T. Finck. 
With 20 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 

“In point of readableness and interest this narrator 
leaves nothing to be desired. It is surprising to find 
so much detail conveyed inso compact and agreeable 
a form.” — The Nation. 


Famous Women of the French 
Cou 


Translated from the French of ImsBert DE SAINT- 

Amanp, by T.S. Perry. 6 volumes now ready. 
yoy in preparation. Each r2mo, with Portrait. 
1.25. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF 
THE OLD REGIME. 

CITIZENESS BONAPARTE. 

THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 


THE COURT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
THE HAPPY DAYS OF THE EMPRESS MARIE 


LOUISE. 
MARIE LOUISE AND THE DECADENCE OF 
THE EMPIRE. 
** M. de Saint-Amand writes an entertaining book. 
He has a picturesque and lively fancy. His style is 


animated and pleasing, and his historical judgments 
are well taken.”—New York Times. 


In the Valley. 


By Harotp Freperic. With 16 full-page Illustra- 
tions by Howarp Py.e. 12mo, $1.50. 
“It is uncommonly well written, and the whole 
mise = scéne has verity and importance.”—W., D. 
‘owells. 


A Little Brother of the Rich. 


<= Other Verses. By Epwarp S. MarTIN. 12mo, 
1.25. 

“The ms are witty, philosophical, graceful, 
and altogether delightful.’”—New York Sun. 
DAINTY BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Cameo Edition. 

Two new volumes have just been issued in this taste- 
ful edition: Cable’s OLD CREOLE DAYS, and 
Page’s IN OLE VIRGINIA, uniform with Donald 
G. Mitchell’s “‘Reveries of a Bachelor” and 
**Dream Life,” issued last year. Each volume 
with frontispiece etching. 16mo, $1.25. 


Eugene Field. 

Exquisitely printed and bound, the writi of this 
ular author, A LITTLE BOOK OF WESTERN 
E, and A LITTLE BOOK OF PROFIT- 
. ABLE TALES, are contributions of nuine 

{ value to American literature. Each 16mo, $1.25. 
“ These handsome volumes are examples of a wit, 
humor, and pathos quaint and rare.” —N.Y. Tribune. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 








“.. . But she will make every reader wish to be a follower, . 





. '. Her enthusiasm 


of exploration and discovery is contigious. And so her bok becomes dangerous, for its awakening 
of longings which, for the most of us, it must be impossible to gratify.” —LiITERARY WoRLD. 


UP THE NILE. 


By Ame.ia B. Epwarps, Ph.D., LL. D., L. H. D., ete. 


With 


upwards of seventy illustrations, engraved on wood by G. 


Pearson, after drawings by the author. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


with fresh notes. 


Revised edition, 


‘“‘ Under her magic pen, the ruins hun with busy life, blossom with color, ani echo with chint 


or dirge. 
of scholars, are set before us in abundance. 


The latest revelations of the spade,and the itentifications, readings and interpretations 
The secrets of chronology, and the reasons wiy the 


Egyptians were so different from us as well as from the Greeks and Hebrews, are set forth in a 
Sew words, as only th: facile exp:rt can set them forth. In addition to the notes, which will be 
‘*nuts” to the scholar and reader seeking solid information, there is the narrative, lively, p quant, 
full of fun, and eminently readable.” —THE CRITIC. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, AND UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


Untrodden Peaks and 


A Midsummer Ramble in the Dolomites. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


illustrations and maps. 


Unfrequented Valleys. 


Revised edition, with 


“Tt is quite a treat ty fall in with this bright. breesv rcord, in every line of which w: seem 
to hear the ring of that cheery laughter wherewith its author greets every new mishap of the road, 
meeting scanty food, hard quarters, noise, dirt, rain, bad roads, the buffeting of mountain storms, 
and the stupidity of mountain peasants, not as a direct personal injury to be avenged by persistent 
ill humor, but as a kind of rough practical joke, rather exhi'arating than otherwise,” —New York 


TIMES. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of the advertised price, by the publishers 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited. 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 





T. Y. Crowell & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Founding of ‘the German 
Empire by William I. 

Translated from the German of HEINRICH von 
Sreer, by Professor MARSHALL LivincsTon Perrin, 
of the Boston University. 5 volumes. 8vo. cloth, 

r vol., $2.00; $10.00 per set. Half morocco, $15.00. 
Vol. I isnow ready; Vol. II will be ready January 
rst, and the other three volumes will be issued dur- 
ing the spring of 1891. 


JANE EYRE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


2 vols., Gilt top, Illustrated. $5.00 | 

Edition de Luxe, 19 00 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 

Illustrated.. 2.00 | 

Edition de Luxe, 5.00 
GOLD ‘AILS TO HANG MEMO- 

RIES ON. Gilt edge. 2.50 | 
FAMOUS ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

Illustrated. By Mrs. Botton, 1.50 | 
BRAMPTON SKETCHES. By Mrs. 

CLaFLin, 1.00 | 
GOSPEL STORIES. By Count Tot- 

STOI, 1.25 
HALF A DOZEN BOYS. By ANNA 

Cuapin Ray, : 1.25 
CAPTAIN COIGNET, Soldier of 

the Empire, 2.50 
THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 

2 vols., 8 vo., 4.00 
REAL HAPPENINGS. By Mrs. Cuar- 

un. (Booklet.) +30 
BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON. Extra 

Illustrated Edition. 5 vols., 10.00 
THE ROBBER COUNT. By Wotrr. 

1t2mo, +25 
FAMILY MANNERS. (Booklet), .30 
FAMOUS EUROPEAN ARTISTS. 

zramo. By Mrs. Botton, 1.50 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0., 


46 East FourTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


‘THE HOLY LAND. 


| 
| A SPECIAL, SELECr PARTY is being organized by a 
| Pr minent divine to visit Pacesting, Ecyrt, Turkey, 

Gresce, Itacy, &c., &c., in the Sprinc; the arrange- 

ments being carried out by Tos. Cook & Son, man- 
| agers of tours to all parts of the Globe. Sole own rs of 
the only fleet of Mam and First Crass Tourists 
Streamers on the Nie. 





Programmes of this party and of tours to all Winter 
Resorts on application. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York. 





When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


GIVEN AWAY.—A very pretty calendar for 1891, 
entitled the ‘* Little People’s Calendar,” with every 
order over $2.00. 

Berore Buyinc Booxs Write For Quotations. 

An assortment of catalogues sent for ro cent stamp. 

Special slips of books at reduced prices gent for 5 
cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


F, E. GRANT, BOOKS, 7 W. 42d Sr., N.Y. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET, 

Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. to 
the best advantage is given by THE WRITER'S 
LITERARY BUREAU (Established in 1887), which 
is prepared to undert -ke every kind of work required 
between auther and publisher. Honest advice and frank 
criticism of MSS. by competent readers given when 
desired ; MSS. typewritten, revised, and sold on com- 
mission. Before sending MSS.. write for circular Firing 
terms and send ten cents fora sample copy of Tus 
Writer, the on'y magazine in the world devoted sole! 
- explaining the practical details of literary work. 








ddress, Toa Writer's Literary Buezay, P.O. Box, 


1905, Boston, Mass. Mention The Critic. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


Nelson's Catalogue. 


NEW EDITION. 

DARWIN’S JOURNAL. Journal of Re- 
searches into the Natural History and 
Geology of the Countries Visited during the 
Voyage of H. M.S. ‘“ Beagle” Round the 
World, under the command of Capt. Fitz 
Roy, R.N. By CHARLES Darwin, M.A., 
F.R.S. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $2.00. 

“: The most delightful of all Mr. Darwin’s works. . . . 
In many respects it exhibits Darwin at hisbest. . . . 
We have Darwin here before he was a Darwinian,” — 
The Douxe or ARGYLL, in The Nineteenth Century. 





R. M. BALLANTYNE'S NEW BOOK. 
CHARLIE TO THE RESCUE. A Tale of 
the Sea and the Rockies. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth extra, covers in colors and gold, $1.50. 





. THE LAND WHERE JESUS CHRIST 


LIVED. A Book for the Young. By HESTER 
DouGLass. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


SUMMER SUNS IN THE FAR WEST. A 
Holiday Trip to the Pacific Slope. By W. 
G. BLarIkig£, D.D., LL.D.  Pust 8vo, cloth 
extra, 80 cents. 








BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 

PICTURES OF THE CHILDHOOD OF 
JESUS. A Series of Exquisite Pictures 
printed in the highest style of Chromo- 
Lithography. 4to, paper covers, 50 cents. 


NEW HAND-MAP OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA. Showing the Route and Dis- 
coveries of Stanley’s Emin Relief Expedition. 
By J. G. BAR THOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 16 by 
I2 inches, 15 cents. 





NEW BOOK ON THE SHORTER CATECHISM 

APPLES OF GOLD ON SALVERS OF 
SILVER. Scripture (llustrations of the 
Shorter Catechism. By the Rev. A. B. 
MACKAY. 8vo, cloth extra, $i.25. 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE 
NEW HEBRIDES. With notices of the 
progress of the mission. By the Rev. JOHN 
InGuIis, D.D., F.R.G.S., author of ‘‘ In the 
New Hebrides,” etc. §8vo, cloth extra, 





$1.75. 
“In this book fresh light from the New Hebrides is 
upon texts of Scripture all more or less obscure. 
. « « Sketches of natural history, manners and cus- 
toms of the natives, short native biographies, heathen 
and Christian, and a statemen: of the progress of the 


cesta 9 
mission. 


ROBERTSON OFIRVINE. Poet-Preacher. 
By ARTHUR GUTHRIE, Ardrossen, N. B. 
With portrait and view of Trinity Church. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.75. 

The writerin this volume has sought to recall Robert- 
son, the Man and Preacher; his ministerial career in 
Irvire ; addresses, speeches, and sermons delivered on 
special occasions ; and recollections of personal inter- 
course, extending over a quarter of a century, furnished 
the necessary m terial. 

** You have done me a great honor by sending me so 
interesting a work in so kind a manner.—W. E. Giap- 
STONE. re den, 26th D ber, 1889 ”” 

“The book is invested with a perennial power. It 
gives a full and faithful view of one of the most re- 
markable preachers of our century, who was a t and 
a humorist as well as a preacher; and the delineation is 
therefore, in our opinion, likely to live.”—CAristian 











LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM 
FLEMING STEVENSON, Minister of 
Christ Church, Rathgar, Dublin. By his 
Wife. With portrait. (New and cheaper 
Edition.) 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





The above can be found at allbookstores. Complete 


Catalogues sent to any address upon application, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 WEST 23D STREET. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LORNA DOONE. A Romance of Exmoor. 
By R. D. BLACKMmorg, author of ‘‘ Cradock 
Nowell,” etc. Authorized American issue ; 
with new preface specially written bv the 
author for this edition. The Exmoor Edi- 
tion, 3 vols., 16mo, $3.75. 
“This ‘Lorna’ visits you not by force of savage 
ravishers, but under escort of gentle men, fair knights 
of the oider of C: pyright. And if = a:k her how it 
is—when so many better tales are told, and die upon the 
fitful wind—that her simple story still has life and buoy- 
ancy on the lips of men, she answers not, but drops her 
eyes, and wonders more than you do.” —Z£.xtract from 
author's preface 

THE STORY OF SWITZERLAND. By 
R. SreaD and Mrs, ARNOLD Huc. (No. 
XXXI in the Nations series.) 12mo, cloth, 
$1.40, half leather, gilt top, $1.75. ; 
** The narrative runs easily and pleasantly along, and, 

both from the nature of its subject matter and its treat- 

ment, the volume is one of the most interesting in the 
series to which it belongs.” —London Graphic. 

FRA LIPPO LIPPI. A Romonce of Flor- 
ence in the 15th Century. By MARGARET 
VERE FARRINGTON. With 14 full-page illus- 
trations in photogravure. 8vo., cloth ex- 
tra, gilt top, $2.50. 


A YOUNG MACEDONIAN IN THE 
ARMY OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT. By ALFRED J. CHurcu, M. A, 
author of ‘“‘To The Lions,” etc., etc. 
1zmo, cloth, with sixteen illustrations, 
printed in colors, $1.25. (Mearly Ready.) 

“ The historical characters, as well as the imagin 
personages of the story, are brought before us with all 
the skill of a scholar who is eyes J familiar with the 
history and literature of the period with which he 
deals.” —London Spectator. 

GILBERT ELGAR’S SON. By HARRIET 
E. Davis. A charmingly written story of 
Quaker Life in Maryland. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

“* The heroine, Robin Elgar, who ‘s at once daughter 
and ‘son’ of the Quaker owner of Ainlie farm ia Mary- 
land, wins upon the reader from the opening of the tale 
tothe close. * * * The pictures of Quaker life in 
Maryland are painted with loving teuches, and the 


is one to be eajored by readers whodo not demand 

sensational incidents.”— Plain Dealer, Cleveland. 

LITTLE VENICE, AND OTHER STO- 
RIES. By Grace Denio LITCHFIELD, 
author of ‘‘A Hard Won Victory,” etc. 
16mo, with frontispiece, 75 cents. 

** These stories are all marked by a gracefulness of 
Style, a strength of treatment, and a certain freshness 
in character and situation, that make them particularly 
pleasant reading.” —Boston Times. 

AMONG THE MOTHS AND BUTTER- 
FLIES. A revised and enlarged edition of 
‘*Insect Lives.” By JuLia P. BALLARD, 
author of ‘‘ Building Stories,” from To- 
Night,” etc. Small 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 

** The book is one of abounding and abiding interest, 
both in its matter and in its literary manner. It is copi- 
ously and exquisitely illustrated, and though obviously 
written for the entertainment and instruction of youth, 
is attractive to young and old alike.” —Boston Gazette. 
THE TREES OF NORTHEASTERN 

AMERICA. By Cuas. S. NEWHALL. 

With an Introductory Note by Nath. L. 

Britton, E.M., Ph.D., of Columbia College. 

With illustrations made from tracings of the 

leaves of the various trees. 8vo, Cloth, 

extra, $2.50. 

“ There has long been great need of just such a work, 
and it has at last Geen met in this handsome volume in 
a most satisfactory manner. It is a book which should 
be found in every library.”’"— Christian at Work. 

A MANUAL OF ARCHAZOLOGY. Con- 
taining an Introduction to Egyptian, Ori- 
ental, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Art. By 

TALFouRD ELy, Member of the Council of 
the Rociety for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies. With 114 illustrations. 8vo, $2.00. 
oe EY, Pompe books for young people, cata- 


and Rare English Books, asd 





33 B. 17th Street, New York. 


Series sent on application. 


publications, Catalogue No.7 ps Old 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Song of Hiawatha. 
Illustrated with 22 full-page Photogravures, 
and about 409 text illustrations of Indians, 
Indian costumes, arms, etc., by FREDERIC 
REMINGTON; and a Portrait. Bound in 
buckskin. 8vo, $6.00. 


Our Old Home. 


From new plates, with 31 Photogravures of 
English scenery, churches, etc., and a Por- 
trait of Hawthorne. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt 
top $4.00; half calf, $7.00; polished calf, 


$9.c0. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
An entirely New Edition. With Photo- 
gravure illustrations by GARRETT and a 
Portrait of Mr. Lowell. Tastefully bound, 


$1.50. 
Over the Teacups. 


By OLIveR WENDELL HOLMES. 1I2mo, 
uniform with Holmes’s Works, gilt top, 
$1.50 ; also in fancy style, $1.50. 


Strangers and Wayfarers. 
A new book of charming short stories, by 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘‘A Coun- 
try Doctor,” ‘‘ Old Friends and New,” etc. 
$1.25. 


The Life of Dorothea Lynde 
Dix. 


By FRANcis TIFFANY. 
trait, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


With a steel por- 


‘If any one wishes to read the most interesting bi- 
phy of woman that has pepeeres these later ye 

e will find it in the LIFE OF DOROTHEA L., DIX. 
This memoir is a priceless addition to the lives of noble 


and saintly women.”’—Dr. Cyrus HaMLIn, in the Redig- 
tous Herald, Hartford. 


Aztec Land. 
By MATuRIN M. BALLOU, author of ‘‘ Due 
West,” ‘*‘ Due South,” ‘‘ Due North,” ‘* Un- 
der the Southern Cross,” ‘‘The New 
Eldorado,” etc. Each, crown 8vo, $1.50. 
An engaging book on Mexico by an ex- 
perienced traveller. 


Sidney. 


A novel by MARGARET DELAND, author of 
“John Ward, Preacher.” $1.25. 


‘** The devout reader will see in the novel a visin of 
souls.”— The Literary World, London. 


A Sketch of Chester Harding, 
Artist. Drawn by his own 
Hand. 


Edited by his Daughter, MARGARET E. 
Wuitg. With Portraits. 16mo, $1.50. 


%,* For sale by all Bookse‘lers. Sent, post-paid 
on receipt af price by the Publishers, . 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
11 East 17th St., New York. 
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Literature 
Jaeger’s “Henrik Ibsen ”* 


THE GREATEST WORKS of art and literature are, perhaps, 
produced only when the artist is in sympathy with his age, 
and when his work is merely the expression of the emotions 
and longings, the unconscious aspirations of a whole genera- 
tion. The work of such a happy artist is naturally unself- 
conscious and impersonal : it does not need the commen- 
tary of biography. Such, however, is not possible to-day, 
and may never be possible again till the social millenium. 
We are still living in a period of revolution, the battle is 
still waging for the freedom of individuality from the social 
fetters of medievalism, and the most impressive art and lit- 
erature of our day is, therefore, necessarily assertive and 
denunciatory, violent in some measure and intensely per- 
sonal. For this reason, a biography of Henrik Ibsen is al- 
most essential to a proper understanding of his great plays 
—‘ Brand,’ ‘ The Pillars of Society’ and ‘ The Doll’s House.’ 
For these plays are not self-explanatory. There is much to 
be read between the lines. Questions are asked—we wish 
to know why; and answers are demanded—we wish to 
know Ags answer. 

This book by Jaeger is written with the minute conscien- 
tiousness that is not uncommon among Continental scholars, 
but lamentably rare in England and the United States. 
From Ibsen’s birth in the little lumber village of Skien the 
influences are carefully noted that have fashioned his pow- 
erful, intense, sombre personality. From his vivacious, 
witty and bitter father, the Danish skipper, he derived in 
part his vehement, keen wit, that was to become an almost 
Sophoclean power of irony. From his mothe ,with her 
gentle, lovable, German romantic temperament, came that 
idealism which is his special characteristic. At Skien, 
there still smouldered the embers of religious fanaticism 
that were later rekindled by Pastor Lammers, the prototype 
of Brand. Here, too, the boy Ibsen suffered from the 
snobbish exclusiveness of the local aristocracy, as his 
father’s little fortune was suddenly lost, and his feelings 
reappeared in part in ‘The Young Men’s Union.’ During 
an apprenticeship to an apothecary at Grimstad, a small 
village of conservative, well-to-do shipowners, he came to 
know well the social hypocrisy and Philistinism that he 
afterwards exposed in ‘ The Pillars of Society.’ Here, in- 
spired by the echo of the European revolutions of the 
‘forties, he wrote ‘Catilina,’ a protest against oppression 
and injustice. Here he felt and expressed the romanticism 
of the moment in a confession to his sister : ‘I wish to at- 
tain to the utmost possible clearness of vision and fulness 
of power,’ he said. ‘Then I wish to die.’ This was the 
aspiration of the heroes of Browning’s early poems. 

Then came his brief student life at the University of 
Copenhagen, chiefly notable for the friendships he formed 
with young journalists and socialists. In 1851, he be- 
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came stage-manager of a new theatre at Bergen, and here 
and as artistic adviser of the Christiania Norwegian Thea- 
tre for ten years he was learning the technique of the dra- 
matic art. Hence it is that Ibsen’s dramas are not mere 
closet pieces, as are most modern plays of any literary merit. 
Such an apprenticeship has, indeed, seldom been the fortune 
of a poet since the days of Shakespeare. At that time the 
watchword was ‘A Norwegian art and a Norwegian poe- 
try’: ‘the style of the folksong became the literary model, 
and the Norwegian peasant the literary ideal.’ Accordingly, 
Ibsen soon began to write historical plays, though at first 
with romantic disregard for historical accuracy. Gradually, 
as in ‘ The Chieftains,’ under the influence of a study of the 
Sagas, he drew closer to Norse antiquity, and won recogni- 
tion only after a long battle with the conventional Danish 
critics, 

In 1864, on a travelling stipend from the Government, he 
visited Italy. The contrast of the sunshiny South intensi- 
fied the sombreness of his pictures of the bleak mountains 
of the North, and the Norwegian peasant in his plays be- 
came still less idealized, more and more a bent, labor-worn 
toiler for daily bread, crushed by officialism. Then he wrote 
‘ Brand,’ to show the difference 


Between things as they really are 
And as they rightfully should be, 


thundering against worldliness, against the spirit of compro- 
mise, preaching individuality, 

Be altogether what thou art, 

Be something wholly, not in part. 


In ‘ Peer Glynt,’ that followed, the indecision of the national 
character is painted as it is, in a typical figure like Tour- 
guéneff's Dimitri Roudine, of the transition period between 
the days of Romanticism and Science. Then, in disgust at 
the inaction of the Governmentin the Danish- Prussian war, 
he wrote ‘ The Young Men’s Union,’ satirizing the glib hy- 
pocrisy of Norwegian liberalism. 

Ibsen had now lost hope of any immediate reform. His 
romantic enthusiasm had evaporated, or rather was changed 
into moral indignation. Reform can come only by gradual 
transformation of the souls of men. Society is corrupt: he 
set himself to expose that corruption by realistic presenta- 
tion, by fair statement of the problem, leaving the reader to 
devise an answer. The selfish hypocrisy of the conventional 
business man is shown in ‘The Pillars of Society,’ the 
anachronism of the conventional marriage in ‘A Doll’s 
House,’ the dangerous, inevitable consequences of conven- 
tional morality in ‘ Ghosts,’ the loss to the public from the 
social suppression of the minority, of the individual, in ‘An 
Enemy of the People.’ 

From one point of view, Ibsen is consistently romantic in 
his plea for individuality: in ‘A Doll's House’ the princi- 
ple is merely extended to include woman; in ‘An Enemy of 
the People ’ it is defended against the prevailing doctrine 
of democracy. Acomplete scientific philosophy would in- 
sist upon-a broader synthesis, substituting for the romantic 
ideal of ‘life unconditioned,’ the ideal of the fullest indi- 
vidual life conditioned by social obligation. In ‘ Ghosts” 
the scientific principle of heredity already appears with 
marvellous dramatic impressiveness. Further development 
in the same line seems not impossible. It is suggestive; at 
least, that it is in the direction of Ibsen’s later work, the 
presentation of ‘the popular problems of the hour, whether 
social or scientific,’ that the late Dion Boucicault believed 
we must look for the creation of a really American drama. 

One must regret, perhaps, that Dr. Jaeger’s book has not 
been fully annotated for the use of American readers. The 
numerous references to Norwegian literature are confusing 
and unilluminating to persons of only ordinary instruction, 
and the minute discussion of Ibsen’s indebtedness to the 
folksongs and the Sagas is of little interest to any but a spe- 
cial student, and even for such might be not unwisely 
abridged. ' 
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Mrs. Deland’s ‘‘ Sydney” * 

‘Sypyey,’ by Margaret Deland, is so curiously destitute 
of local color, so painstakingly supplied with English 
phrases, habits and names, that not until after reading 
many chapters, and turning back to satisfy speculation on 
this point, is it found that Mercer, where the scene is laid, 
is a manufacturing town somewhere in Pennsylvania. 
True, the American cloven foot peeps out, here and there, 
in incidental allusions to ‘ice-cream,’ ‘the Perryville Plank- 
Road,’ and ‘ eggs at thirty-five cents a dozen’; but in chief 
part, the tone of the story is so denationalized as to suggest 
affectation in the author. Mrs. Paul, the autocratic dweller 
in an ancestral home, isolating herself from ‘ persons’ of 
the town where she has lived a lifetime, is served by 
Davids, a retainer of a pattern difficult to secure in modern 
America, to say the least of him, who stands ‘ with his nap- 
kin over his arm, gravely watching his master pull off his 
overcoat,’ remarking: ‘If you please, sir, Mrs. Paul wishes 
to speak with you, sir; but that was when she thought you 
would be in good season for tea’; Mr. John, who is ‘ rung 
for’ at the same hour, every day, to ‘fetch the lamps,’ ‘ar- 
range a screen between his mistress and the fire,’ and ‘light 
candles in the sconces,’ or to give his arm to his mis- 
tress in mounting or descending stairs. Her only other ap- 
parent domestic is an even more exotic specimen—a tire- 
woman, Scarlett by name, who, submitting to be threatened 
with a stick, and to be called a fool, meekly answers, ‘ Yes, 
madam’; who stands for hours before an oval dressing- 
glass to puff her lady’s hair with gentle and delicate fi-gers, 
or else does over her satin gowns, yet still finds time to 
retire to a ‘speckless kitchen’ and cook the family meals. 
The toll-house Mrs. Jennings, and her daughter Liza, the 
little milliner consumed with a secret passion for that great 
and unapproachable gentleman, Mr. John Paul, have a dis- 
tinct flavor of Dickens. (What American milliner of village 
extraction, by the way, would speak of a neighbor’s lad as 
‘Master Ted’?). John Paul and his mother, in their 
cheerless home, resemble Arthur Clennam and his mother 
in ‘Little Dorrit,’ and none of the other characters—except, 
perhaps, Miss Sally—seems to us like a real personage of 
to-day, any more than Mercer seems like a real town of our 
Western continent. Lovers in that part of the country 
stroll in a ‘ pleached walk '; a father conducts his daughter 
upon his arm to the family ‘tea,’ and rises to open the door 
for her with ceremony, when she leaves him to his ‘ single 
glass of wine’; the toll-woman presses ‘a sup of somethin’ 
hot’; notes are written with quill pens; the people cry 
“Lord ’ and ‘ Fudge’ upon all occasions ; servants precede 


' ttheir employers to the garret carrying tapers of real wax; 


lilacs are arranged upon the mantel piece in ‘jugs’; tea is 
brewed on the slightest provocation ; draughts are played 
-of an evening; and the needlework is a ‘bit of cambric 
drawn from a green bag.’ Little is there beyond an occa- 
‘sional hum from the world of workaday, a whiff of factory 
~smoke drifting across a paragraph, to suggest that Mrs. De- 
Jand’s men and women are of our time and land. 

Such an atmosphere, no doubt, is a congenial one for the 
‘development of the motif of her tale; the warping of a 
"young girl's life by her father’s theories—a work rendered 
‘uncomplete by the sudden assertion of nature in the end. 
Sydney, we are told, owing to her father’s inconsolable 
grief at the loss of a young wife, 
was taught to seek for truth ; to do without illusions; to look the 
facts of life full in the face. She was to judge, emotionally, first, 
whether it was probable that there was a beneficent and all-power- 
ful Being ina world which held at the same time Love and Death ; 
and next, with inexorable logic, she was to find a universe of law, 
empty of God. Reason, with relentless and majestic steps, tram- 
pled on many things before this conviction was reached. It 
pointed out the myths and absurdities of the Bible ; it left no hope 
of personal immortality ; it destroyed the Christ of Christianity. 

it demonstrated that morality and expediency were synonymous. 


wasranes: 


By Margaret Deland. $1.25. New York and Boston: Houghton, 
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It counselled negation instead of happiness. More than all, it 
og out the mad folly of love in a world where death follows 
ove like its own shadow. 

This was Sydney’s creed. She is likened by her creator 
to Rappacini’s daughter, who, in the course ot time, found 
poison her daily and necessary food. And yet, marrying 
upon his deathbed the man she loves, Sydney Lee finds in 
her anguish, joy ; in her bereavement—God! The nervous 
intensity of Mrs. Deland’s style has abundant vent in a 
theme like this. The ~nannerisms, of which mention has 
been made, are gradually lost to sight in the emotional 
climax of the story. 





Morley’s ‘‘ English Writers.” Vol. V.* 

Pror. Henry Mor.ey’s monumental History of English 
Literature has now reached the fifth volume,—one-fourth of 
the ultimate length contemplated by the author. As each 
writer emerges as a luminous landmark from the medieval 
darkness, Prof. Morley seems to exclaim, in the words of 
the celebrated Occam, ‘ Ego te defendam calamo’: he picks 
up his aggressive pen and punctures innumerable holes in 
the armor of his adversaries, refuting objections, « efending 
character, explaining misunderstood points, giving incisive 
and polished statement to his own arguments, and furnish- 
ing his long and memorable procession of English Writers 
each with a graphic characterization, a personal and indi- 
vidual ’scutcheon of his own. No more charming picture 
of the Canterbury Pilgrims and their smiling cicerone has 
ever been given than is found in the present volume,— 
temperate, touched in with unfading color, full,and sugges- 
tive. The Pilgrim group is contrasted in all its variety and 
picturesqueness with the colorless and characterless group 
of Boccaccio’s fine ladies and gentlemen, who had retired 
from the plague, to tell their inimitable stories ina villa 
garden near Florence. Chaucer, too, in the wondrous man- 
agement of his verse has the superiority over his 1ival and 


‘ contemporary, who wrote in prose, and whose Fiammettas 


and their attendant cavalieri serventi are all alike fascinat- 
ing and gifted, and all alike without personal impressiveness 
and individuality. 

Prof. Morley analyzes the journey to Canterbury step by 
step, and inclines to Dr. Furnivall’s view that the pilgrimage 
occupied three days and a half. Never, in fact, did a more 
delightful Pilgrim’s Progress, unmarked by a single cross, 
roll over London Bridge, and advance with more triumphant 
humor and melodious conversation to the shrine of St. 
Thomas a Becket, in the High Church of the Archbishop. 
The one-and-thirty pilgrims, to be sure, never finished their 
stories, but those they did finish—twenty or so in number— 
remain as masterpieces of pathos and tragic art, of comedy 
and exquisite truthfulness to nature, worthy monuments of 
aman who came near founding a line of English kings. 
His great-great-grandson, the Earl of Lincoln, was the 
nephew of King Edward IV. and was declared by Richard 
III. heir-apparent to the throne in the event of the death of 
the Prince of Wales without issue. Prof. Morley marshals 
the facts of Chaucer’s life clearly and entertainingly: he 
still insists on attributing to him the 14th century translation 
of ‘The Romaunt of the Rose’; and other doubtful ard 
rather unscientific attributions are made, in spite of Ten 
Brink, Skeat, and others. He leans to the side of those 
who also attribute ‘ The Flower and the Leaf’ to Chaucer, 
as well as ‘ The Cuckoo and the Nightingale.’ Chaucer, in 
fact, isa sort of Caedmon, magnetically attracting to him- 
self all the anonymous and nameless lore of the age,—good, 
bad, and mediocre. His shoulders are broad enough, hap- 
pily, to bear even ‘ The Testament of Love’ without flinch- 
ing. 

Se the other great giant of the century, who battled with 
impassioned zeal for Reform—John Wyclif,—Prof. Morley 
has much to say, and says it lucidly. He is the constructor 


* English Writers. By Henry Morley. Vol. V. The Fourteenth Century. In 
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of a high and noble prose, the forerunner of our many ad- 
mirable translators of the Bible, and died sixteen years be- 
fore Chaucer. Nearly half a century after his death Wy- 
clit’s ashes were exhumed and cast by order of the Council 
of Constance into the river Swift,—symbolical of the rapid 
dissemination of his doctrines. Chaucer lies in West- 
minster Abbey, among the kings. 





New Books in the Bohn Library * 


THE IMPRINT of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guaranty 
of good editing, and the three volumes of ‘ The Lives of the 
Norths,’ by Roger North, edited by Rev. Dr. Augustus 
Jessopp, are conspicuous illustrations thereof (1). It isa 
century and a half since the ‘ Life of the Lord Keeper Guil- 
ford’ (Francis North) was first issued, in quarto; and the 
Lives of Sir Dudley and Dr. John North were brought out 
two years later. A reprint of the first appeared in 1808, and 
another of the three Lives in 1826, edited with notes by 
Henry Roscoe, a son of the better known William. All 
these editions being now out of print, Dr. Jessopp has done 
well to prepare this excellent new one; and it was a happy 
thought to append to it the Autobiography of Roger North. 
A limited edition of this was printed from the original 
manuscript in 1887, but the volume has become extremely 
scarce. All four biographies are important contributions 
to the history of the time, while they are of literary interest 
no less for the vigor andraciness of their style. They have 
been known to a comparatively small circle of admirers, 
which is certain now to be greatly enlarged. Three of the 
men having been lawyers, our legal friends will specially en- 
joy the volumes; but no reader of average culture can dip 
into them at random without lighting upon something in 
matter or manner that will tempt him to read from cover to 
cover. Dr. Jessopp has retained most of Roscoe’s notes, and 
added some of his own. The index of twenty-five or more 
pages is particularly valuable in a work containing refer- 
ences toso many historical persons and topics. The frontis- 
pieces of the volumes are steel portraits of the Lord Keeper, 
of Sir Dudley, and of Rodger. 

Vol. II. of ‘The Dramatic Works of Jean Racine,’ put 
into English verse by Robert Bruce Boswell, includes ‘ Ba- 
jazet,’ ‘ Mithridates,’ ‘Iphigenia,’ ‘ Phedra,’ ‘ Esther,’ and 
‘Athaliah’ (2). As translations they are sufficiently accu- 
rate, and they will at least serve to give the reader unac- 
quainted with French an idea of the dramatic construction 
of the originals; but we pity him if he forms an opinion of 
their style from Mr. Boswell’s heavy and halting heroics. 
Perhaps it is the Frenchman that we should rather pity. 
Take the first passage we open to (page 8) :— 


You may perhaps remember how the tidings, 

False as they proved, of Amurath’s death were spread. 
In feign’d alarm Roxana heard the rumor, 

And with loud cries of grief strove to confirm it. 
Trusting the witness of those tears, her slaves 
Trembled, and those who guarded Bajazet, 

In their perplexity, by bribes corrupted, 

Relax’d their watchful care. 


Correct iambic lines—the regular number of syllables, ac- 
cents duly placed, and all that; but where are the grace and 
ease of Racine, with whom style is everything, or at least a 
good deal more than what it conveys? Is this lyrical speci- 
men better, or worse ? 


Ye kings, drive calumny away ; 
Her slanderous assaults can mar 
States that at peace and quiet are, 
To discord harmony betray. 


Thirsting for blood she madly tracks 
The pure and blameless everywhere. 
Kings, of her murderous tongue beware, 
That slays the good behind their backs. 





* 1. Lives of the Norths. Ed. by A. Jessopp. 3 vols. $4.20. 2. Dramatic Works of 
ean Racine. Tr. by R. B. Boswell. Vol. 11. $1.40. (Bohn's Standard Library.) 
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This monster, ere her prey she grips, 
Ofttimes a mask of mildness wears ; 
Fear her, for in her heart she bears 
Revenge, with pity on her lips. 
If this is to be sung, it should be to some old-fashioned 
‘long-meter’ psalm-tune, such as may still be heard in New 
England country meeting-houses, and as the village choir 
would render it. Such translations may serve the purpose 
of a ‘pony’ for lazy youth in college or academy, but shey 
would prefer prose as slightly more literal. 





“Carmen Sylva” * 

REapDeERsS of that charming volume ‘The Land Beyond 
the Forest’ (reviewed in Zhe Critic some time ago) will re- 
member it as revealing a virgin soil of exceptional beauty, 
an Italy in the Carpathians, a population warm with Roman 
blood, a language harmonious with sounds left there by 
Trajan’s soldiers, a shut-away civilization abounding in 
costume and song all itsown. In this far-away principality 
there is an enchanted palace, and in this palace dwells an 
enchanted princess—the veritable Princess in the Woods; 
not the princess who has been asleep for a hundred years: 
this princess is quick with life, a scion of Krummacher’s 
ancient Rhine, born among the red wine and transplanted 
by diplomats to Transylvania: ‘Carmen Sylva,’ in short, 
Queen of Roumania. 

Born in ’43 on the beautiful Rhine, Princess Elizabeth 
of Neuwied grew up at Monrepos,—an ancestral castle 
whose name she afterwards adopted as the title of her book 
of poems. She was an exuberant, passionate child, full of _ 
character and independence from the start, but ripening 
into a serious and gifted woman, acquainted with courts but 
not loving them. She came of an accomplished family high 
in the Hohenzollern favor, and she absorbed from innu- 
merable tutors and travels all they had to give of stimulus 
and culture. At a time when she seriously contemplated 
standing the examination for teacher, for which she felt a 
‘mission,’ she met and married (1869) Prince Karl of Hohen- 
zollern, who three years before had been called to the throne 
of Roumania. In this smiling Switzerland of the Lower 
Danube she has lived ever since, through many joys and 
sorrows; she has borne and buried there her only child, sung 
her abundant song, stimulated countless charities into being, 
built asylums, founded academies, illuminated with her 
own hands superb copies of the Gospels for the Greek _ 
Church, and translated Roumanian ballads into German. 
Now she is even better known as ‘Carmen Sylva’ than as 
Queen Elizabeth,— 

Carmen, the song, Sylva, the forest wild, 
Forth comes the sylvan song, the woodland’s child, 


as she explains the name in the first poem of her ‘ Monre- 
0s.” 

: There have been many great ladies of high degree and 
literary proclivities in our time, but none has equalled this 
distant voice in melody, in versatility, in foriture, in genuine 
inspiratior. A singing-bird on a throne is a rare sight: it 
recalls Charles of Orleans, and Richard Plantagenet and 
those wonderful Sultans who address the lady of their 
dreams in Arabian couplets; Margaret of Anjou and Mary. 
of Scotland. Carmen Sylva, however, excels them all im 
industry and variety: she translates, writes stories, novels 
and dramas, and has published many poems that have been 
translated into other languages. She is a linguist and @ 
philanthropist, a queen and a mother of her people, a mu- 
sician and an artist. In some respects—not in eccentricity 
—she recalls Christina of Sweden, and her generous activi- 
ties are paralleled in every instance by the support and 
sympathy of her husband. The portraits of her scattered 
through this book reveal a high-strung, proud, yet sympa~ 
thetic nature, craving culture of every kind and giving it 





* The Life of Carmen Sylva, Queen of R 
from the German by Baroness Deichmann. 
& Co. 
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unstintedly: a character unique in this century of womanish 
men sitting as crowned kings or crowned maniacs on totter- 
ing thrones. She is like the beautiful land where she lives, 
with its varied landscape: a land once ‘glimpsed’ by the 
reviewer as he sped down the ‘ Schone Blaue Donau.’ 





Our Prehistoric Ancestors.* 


. THE APPEARANCE of Mr. Jevons’s excellent translation of 
Dr. Schrader’s important work on the primitive abode and 
early condition of the Aryan race affords a striking proof 
of the interest which this branch of investigation is exciting. 
This volume of five hundred closely printed pages brings 
together almost all the evidence which language, prehistoric 
relics, and the notices of classic writers can furnish on the 
subject. The conclusion at which the author arrives is that 
the earliest Aryans probably dwelt on the confines between 
Europe and Asia, along the ‘ Middle Volga.’ They were a 
gace of herdsmen, who had made some progress in a primi- 
tive sort of agriculture and in certain arts, as those of pot- 
tery and weaving. In social condition and habits they seem 
to have pretty closely resembled the Zulus and other tribes 
of southern Africa. If they surpassed the latter in using 
wagons of a rude kind for transport, they were inferior to 
them in knowledge of the useful metals, having only copper, 
while the Africans have practised the smelting of iron from 
time immemorial. 

It would seem that the Aryans had made no real prog- 
ress towards civilization until they penetrated into the west 
and south of Europe. In that region of forests, mountains, 
dakes and fertile river-valleys, they were compelled to give 
up their wandering life, and to become settled agriculturists. 
They encountered, particularly in the south, various peoples 
superior to themselves in intelligence and culture, though 
anferior in warlike energy. On these they imposed their 
language, acquiring from them in return many of the arts of 
civilization. Of these primitive Europeans, who are so im- 
portant in this connection, Dr. Schrader tells us very little. 
His book, indeed, with all its evidence of research and 
thought, is in some respects disappointing. The author is 
conscious of its deficiencies. He frankly admits that his 
suggestions as to the earliest home of the Indo-Europeans 
must be ‘ merely tentative,’ and that other important ques- 
tions, which he has referred to, are ‘to be discussed anew.’ 
{t is but just to add that his volume, as a storehouse of 
materials for the study of prehistoric times and as an impor- 
tant summary of the latest discoveries, within the limits 
indicated by its English title, is decidedly superior to all 
others that have been published on this subject. 





Sherman’s ‘‘ Lyrics for a Lute” + 

If Is NOT OFTEN that in autumn one hears the belated 
warbling of the nightingale. Usually nightingale’s tongues 
and spring buds go together in a harmony that has existed 
since the foundation of the world. When one is heard out 
of season, visions of October blossoms come hanging on the 
edge of winter ; and the song has an associated pathos born 
of coming change and irreconcilable conditions. 

. *Lyrics for a Lute’ are such warblings from autumn 
woods long since golden-tinged from May : warblings plain- 
tive and sweet, polished and flawless, spontaneous, not froma 
jute unstrung. Mr. Sherman’s harmonies have usually been 
of the smiling, epigrammatic, vers de société sort, peeping 
out of antic corners of the magazines, and adorning them 
like the quaint carvings of the monks on the prie-dieux and 
cloister-screens of the cathedrals. A grimace often lay in 
them as in these poetic carvings, and one was often called 
upon to admire their Nuremberg finish, their ease and their 
cleverness. An artist may show himself as well in a cara- 


~ _* Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, being the Sprachvergleichung und 
Urgeschichte of Dr. O. Schrader. Te by Pak Be Jrese gee bert 
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van of tiny figures marching about the lips of a Greek vase, 
as in a procession of mighty colossi wreathing the metopes 
of the Parthenon. For a time it appeared as if Mr. Sher- 
man’s gift lay in this microscopic art,—not of the exquisite 
Mexican realistic sort, in which a houseful of marvellous 
creatures disport themselves in the hollow of a nutshell ; 
but of the Tanagra species, with here a touch of color on 
the lips, there a hat a-tilt, yonder a sunshade spread over a 
charming head. This last volume shows his duplex art : 
not all cap and bells, and airy tintinabulations, and fours de 
force in rhyme, and ingenious hits; but a note of real tender- 
ness, of genuine feeling, of plaintive sentiment, of love and 
longing, rings through the lyrics, and overspreads their 
charming fancies. 

Fancy, Love, Nature, Books: such are the four jewel- 
stones that form the four foundations cf this tiny temple of the 
muses, each jewel shining with many facets. Under Fancy 
come delightful quatrains worshipful of our Eastern Omar, 
and in ‘ The Harbor of Dreams’ we may cast that anchor 
which Lamartine despaired of finding a place for * sur 
l’océan des ages.’ Under Love’s rubric are enclosed deli- 
cate fabrics like ‘ Pepita,’ ‘Her Smile,’ and ‘ Memories, 
Nature’s corner is full of spring-greetings, noontide souve- 
nirs, and winter starlight caught therein as we saw the 
other day a great ebony-and-mauve bumble-bee tangled in 
a tawny chrysanthemum. Finally, under Books, ‘The Fly- 
leaf’ addresses the reader with melodious courtesy and en- 
treats him to be kind : a work of supererogation, for every- 
body likes nightingales’ tongues! We can make room for 
but a single lyric—one that recalls Herrick in its artful art- 
lessness :— 

HELIOTROPE 
Go, Heliotrope, 
Unto my Sweet and tell 
How like a harbinger of hope 
You come to dwell 
Near her, and pray to rest 
Upon her breast. 


Tell her for me 
In whispers of perfume, 
How like the golden sun is she, ° 
To which your bloom 
Forever turns its face 
Beseeching grace. 


Say, even so 
The blossom of my love * 
Looks from its land of doubt below 
To her above, 
Waiting one word to slip 
Her scarlet lip. 


Then if you feel 
Her heart with joy beat fast, 
Or if with one sweet kiss she seal 
Your lips at last, 
And leave you stricken dumb 
Until I come: 


Seeing you there 
Upon her bosom, I 
Shall know what answer to my prayer 
She makes, and lie 
Beside you dumb with bliss, 
Sealed by her kiss. 
So far as we have observed, there is not an imperfect 
rhyme in the whole book—though that is far from being the 
best thing that can be said of it ! 





Some Recent Educational Works 

TEXTS SPRINKLE as plentiful upon us as Jupiter’s golden 
shower : often, it is to be feared, they fall in Danaé’stub. A lively 
stream of them continues to come from the wide-awake Boston 
presses. Among these are Prof. Super’s edition of Alfred de Mus- 
set’s sprightly ‘ Pierre et Camille’ (25 cts.), with English explana- 
tory notes. Musset was inimitable in the short story and has. 
long been the spoil of the hungry annotator. He died (like Spen- 
ser) at forty-seven, leaving behind delightful things in poetry and 
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prose, in romance and comedy. Their pure French and perfect 
verse render them as appetizing as honey of Hybla. and Prof. 
Super. does a welcome service in giving us one-of the tales in 
this cheap series. From the same publisher comes Hoffmann’s 
‘ Historische Erzahlungen’ (25 cts.), edited with notes by Prof. H. 
S. Beresford- Webb,—a fascinating collection of tales from German 
history, written in every style, pathetic, interesting, and informing. 
Of the original twelve Mr. Webb has selected and explained four, 
devoted respectively to Conradin of Suabia, Charles the Bold,. 
Marie Antoinette and her husband, and the Franco-German War 
of 1870. All of these bright narratives ought to be edited for 
English and American students, and a series of biographies like 
them, of celebrated German men-of letters, would form an excel- 
lent introduction to the study of German literature 4s it is spread 
out and commented upon in the expanded standard works of ref- 
erence. It should not be difficult to make the lives of Richter, 
Wieland, Herder, Heine, and the rest, as enchanting as a novei 
(D.C. Heath & Co.) ——JULES SANDEAU also joins this sparkling 
band of men and women whose strings of intellectual jewels are 
strung like ‘ Orient pearls’ for the study and admiration of stu- 
dents. ‘La Maison de Penarvan’ forms No. 15 of the Romans 
Choisis, and is reprinted in large, readable type, on good paper. 
Marquises and abbés of the ancien régime figure in these romantic 

ages, which reproduce in dramatic form the struggles of the old 
nobility with the levelling democratic tendencies of modern times. 
it was so hard for these old fellows, —powdered periwigs and silver- 
buckled pumps and all,—to let loose their grip on the common 
people, and believe that /e d0n Dieu had not made them absolutely 
different from—us! (60 cts. Wm.R. Jenkins.) 





MR. JOHN KENNEY, author of ‘ What Words Say,’ has prepared 
a‘Stem Dictionary of the English Language, for Elementary 
Schools.’ The object of his work is to place the pupil, by an ex- 
ercise of memory and reflection, in as good a position for analyzing 
any English word as he would be if he were familiar with the lan- 
guage from which the word is derived. His view is that, as English 
is a derivative and composite tongue, its words have no proper 
roots in their own language; but they have ‘stems’ derived from 
foreign roots, and when the meaning of one of these stems is 
known, that of any word formed from it can, for the most part, be 
readily inferred. ‘Thus, in analyzing the words, ‘ commodious, ac- 
commodate, incommode,’ we do not go back, as a classical scholar 
would, to the Latin com, with, and modus, measure, but accept the 
‘stem,’ commod, with the signification of ‘ fit, suitable, convenient,’ 
as, for all practical purposes, the English root of these words. 
The author has carried out his ingenious system with much care 
and many illustrattve examples. ‘There may bea question whether 
it will not exact a greater exertion of memory and of reasoning 
powers than can be expected from most pupils in elementary 
schools. But to teachers not familiar with the classical tongues 
Mr. Kenney’s book will undoubtedly afford valuable aid. Words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, whose radical meaning will naturally be 
better known to both teacher and pupil, are sparingly dealt with 


by his system. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 





A RECENT ISSUE of the American Historical Association (July, 
1890) comprises several papers of much interest. That of Mr. 
George L. Burr on the ‘ Literature of Witchcraft,’ and that of Mr. 
Walter B. Scaife on the ‘ Development of International Law as to 
Newly Discovered Territory’ are learned and instructive essays, 
the latter particularly valuable in its bearing on the recent action 
of the European powers in Africa and Oceanica. Mr. Talcott 
Williams, in his article on ‘Historical Survivals in Morocco,’ 
gives some striking facts and conclusions gathered during a late 
visit to that secluded country. He found there social conditions 
and methods of government very similar to those which pre- 
vailed in Europe during the middle ages. The common opinion 
which regards Morocco as a land in which law and liberty are 
crushed under the weight of tyranny and superstition, is shown to 
have but slight foundation in truth. There is a well-established 
and fairly-administered system of law, and there are local and 
tribal rights and immunities which neither Sultan nor Shereef ven- 
tures to infringe. The lands not only in the cities, but also in the 
villages, are held under written deeds, with frequently a most arti- 
ficial system of entail. On this subject, and on the state of society 

enerally, Mr. Williams furnishes.many curious particulars, calcu- 
ated to raise considerably the le of Morocco and their institu- 
tions in general estimation. Dr. Freeman Stow's paper, ‘A De- 
fence of Congressional Government,’ is chiefly devoted to an acute 
comparison of the British and American systems, and meets with 
much force of argument the objections which have been raised 
against the latter by Sir Henry Maine, Mr. Bagehot, and other 
eminent publicists. ($1. -G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
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HARVARD HISTORICAL MONOGRAPHS is the title of a pro- 
ected series-of works to be issued under the authority of Harvard 

niversity. The whole series will be under the editdrial super- 
vision of Albert Bushnell Hart, Assistant Professor of History in 
the University; but how wide a field it is intended to cover, 
whether that of universal history or that of American history only, 
we are not informed. The initial number has just appeared, being 
a pamphlet of over two hundred pages on ‘ The Veto Power: 
Its origin, development and function in the Government of the 
United States,’ and is the work of Edward Campbell Mason, In- 
structor in Political Economy. The subject is one of comparatively 
recent interest except to special students of politics and political 
history ; but the author has treated it in a manner worthy of com- 
mendation. The work is arranged on a logical plan, and so as to 
be easily intelligible, while the style is plain and straightforward, 
and less dry than that of some historical works which this country 
has lately produced. Great care has evidently been taken in col- 
lecting the facts, and Mr. Mason has even discovered ten vetoes 
which the Senate Committee on Printing had failed to find. Nor 
has he confined himself to a mere chronicle of the facts, but has 
given reasoned opinions of his own on many of the questions 
which the use of the veto power has suggested. In the appendix 
is a full list of all the bills that the various Presidents have vetoed, 
amounting in all to more than four hundred, of which twenty-nine 
only were passed by Congress over the veto. Mr. Mason had in- 
tended to treat of the veto power in the various States and also in 
foreign nations; but the discussion of the veto in our national 
Government required so much space that those topics were omitted. 
On the whole, Mr. Mason's monograph makes a good beginning 
of the series. ($1. Boston: Ginn & Co.) 


G. J. SMITH’s ‘Synopsis of English and American Literature ’ is 
especially meritorious for its compactness, and its recentness, pre- 
senting its facts in well.arranged sequence, chronological and clas- 
sified, and coming down to authors and books that but yesterday 
were the uppermost topics of literary talk. The relative rank of 
writers is indicated by different type, but beyond this, and an occa- 
sional adjective, there is no attempt at criticism. Opinions will 
vary as to the judgment which puts Byron in the first rank, and 
Wordsworth, Browning, and George Eliot in the second. The 
work seems to have been carefully done, and the book is worthy a 
place on every student’s table. The names of McMaster, H. H. 
Bancroft, and H. M. Stanley do not appear in their proper places, 
and some minor American authors might have had mention; but 
on the whole there is little to find fault with, and much to commend. 
A partial list of ‘best books,’ appended, is not without value, 
($1.20. Ginn & Co.) 








ALTHOUGH Miss Irene Hardy, in the preface to her ‘Elemen- 
tary Composition Exercises,’ disclaims any originality, she certainly 
deserves praise for the admirable manner in which she presents 
methods drawn from various sources, and approved and improved 
by her years of experience. She has the true idea, not only of the 

lace and value of the study of English in every child’s education, 
Bat also of the best means of making it effective. Her book, of 
less than 200 pages, is brimful of practical exercises and pertinent 
suggestions, the judicious use of which must be productive of the 
best results. An intelligent, wide-awake teacher will at once see 
its intent and scope, and will hail it, not as a substitute for personal 
effort, but as an excellent aid thereto. ($1. Henry Holt & Co.) 
——TEACHERS who like to vary the monotonous routine of the 
school-room by occasionally relating or reading a story, which the 
pupil is required afterward to reproduce in writing, will find in ‘ Fa- 
bles, Anecdotes and Stories for Teaching Composition’ a valuable 
assistant. The narratives are arranged progressively, and appended 
to each is an outline to serve as a guide to the scholar in the re+ 
construction. A brief preface furnishes all needful explanations. 
There are also a list of subjects for short papers, a half-dozen 
pages on letter-writing, and some rules for punctuation. (50 cts. 
Boston School Supply Co.) 





‘THE POLYGLOT Pronouncing Handbook,’ by D. G. H., con- 
tains a useful idea—that of helping the uninitiated to pronounce the 
‘hard words,’ especially proper names, with which English litera- 
ture is ever more and more abounding since the era of universal 
translation set in. All the old dictionaries, from Phillips’s down, 
contain Biblical and classical names duly discriminated for pronun- 
ciation, but few have paid any attention to the multiplying nomencla- 
ture flowing into English from the modern languages. D. G. H.'s 
idea is therefore a happy one; it is, moreover, modestly entered 
upon and tolerably well carried out. Of course, even in a book of 
seventy-seven pages, which ranges from Afghanistan to Wales for its 
proper names, and includes Chinese as well as Russian, there must 
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be errors and idiosyncrasies which do not show the ‘ inward ripe- 
ness ’ of which Milton speaks; but it is but fair to say that the 
nameless author has done fairly well in his charitable undertaking. 
Surely Chicago is an admirable place for a ‘ polyglot pronouncer’ 
to emanate from, for in that Babel all the languages of the earth 
must be confusedly heard. Yet even there Moliére ought not to be 
pronounced mo-/ee-atr', or Racine rak-seen’, or Montaigne monh- 
tane'; nor is Goethe classically represented by the phonetic gé /eh, 
nor Venedig (Venice) by véh-neh-digh. In Spain we have heard 
Guadalquiver pronounced differently from gwah-dahi-kee-veer’ ; 
and we look in vain through the Danish column for figured pronun- 
ciations of the names of the three most celebrated Scandinavian 
authors: Ibsen, Andersen, and Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. We doubt 
the spelling Zurgenjew for the Russian; and in the Mexican names 
Canada and Pinos, the suggested pronunciations (cahn-yeh-dah, 
peen'-yoce) are wrong in so far as the # is not properly marked with 
the accent-curve above it (#). When’ we come to the United 
States, other minor errors are noticed: Avayelles for Avoyelles; 
Botehtort (for the Virginia pronunciation of Botetourt, really pro- 
nounced there Bo?’ty- ot); San Augustine (Fla.) is given as sahn- 
ow-goos-teen'. (5Socts. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co.) 





‘ READING FOR THE YOUNG’ is a classified and annotated cat- 
alogue of books suitable for children and youth up to the age of 
eighteen or twenty. It was compiled chiefly by the late John T. 
Sargent, and completed and brought up to date by Mary E. and 
Abby L. Sargent. Much conscientious labor has evidently been 
expended in its preparation, and it will prove a valuable guide and 
assistant to all who have to do with the selection of reading for 
children. One can hardly go amiss in following its suggestions 
and recommendations. Some,-indeed, may be disposed to inquire 
why Alger, Optic and Castlemon are ignored, and yet Ellis and 
Kellogg admitted—why Shakespeare and Bryant and Livingstone 
should be passed by—why Lowell's ‘ Biglow Papers’ and Dick- 
ens’s ‘ Pickwick’ are considered appreciable by youth, and Rus- 
kin’s ‘Sesame and Lilies’ otherwise—why but one of Mrs. Sand- 
ford’s delightful Rosedale books, and only one of Dean Farrar’s 
College Library are mentioned. But one cannot question the gen- 
eral excellence of the manual, and its abundant utility. A very 
helpful addition is the insertion of references to articles in periodi- 
cals. Miss Hewins’s lists of books for the young have also been 
incorporated. ($1. Boston: Library Bureau.) 





‘MYSELF : THE GREAT TEACHERS of Mankind on the Nature 
of Mind and the Laws of Life’ is an oddly shaped volume of max- 
ims and precepts gathered, by L. C. Loomis, from fifty or sixty of 
the notable philosophers of all ages. This consensus of wise men 
gives emphasis to the proposition that ‘ upright conduct is far more 
than all sacrifices, immolations, penances, prayers, confessions, 
ceremonials, creeds, or beliefs.’ And truly if people would only 
order their lives according to these excellent teachings, there would 
be no need of any such attempted substitutes. But from father 
Adam to the most recent transgressor, the universal admission 
must be that of Ovid :— 

I see the right, and I approve it too, 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. 
However, Mr. Loomis’s contribution to the betterment of humanity 
cannot but give a stimulus to many a striving soul. (socts. J. B. 
Alden.) 





Minor Notices 

IN THE SERIES of English Classics appears ‘ An Introduction to 
the Writings of John Ruskin,’ by Vida D. Scudder, M.A., teacher 
in Le ape: | College. It may be cordially commended for the pur- 
pose for which the editor intends it—‘ for the use of students: 
students whether in the school, the college, or the great University 
of the World.’ It differs from other volumes of selections from 
Ruskin, very good in their way, in that it is the first which aims ‘ to 
present a suggestive summary of all the varying phases of his 
work, and to initiate the serious student into the most valuable por- 
tions of his thought.’ After an introduction of nearly thirty pages, 
which affords ample evidence of the ability and taste of the editor, 
the selections are grouped under the heads of ‘ Ruskin the Re- 
vealer of Nature,’ ‘ The Critic of Art,’ ‘ ‘The Student of Sociology,’ 
and ‘ The Teacher of Ethics.’ The extracts fill more than two 
hundred pages, and a dozen or so more are devoted to notes, most 
of which are upon parallel passages in Shelley, Wordsworth, Brown- 
ing, Emerson, Arnold, and others. The text of the book has been 


carefully corrected by the authorized English edition. One misses 
some famous es, but Miss Scudder explains in her preface 
that she has avoided such as were ‘ hackn from use in other 


collections.’ We should regret to miss any that she has given in 
place of these. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 
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ANOTHER ADMIRABLE addition to the same series is ‘ Matthew 
Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum,’ edited by Miss Louise Manning’ 
Hodgkins, who is at the head of the English Literature depart- 
ment at Wellesley. It cannot fail to realize her hope that it may 
‘familiarize the American student with a noble portion of one of 
the least known of the great epics, and to invite a more thorough 
appreciation of the simple classic verse of a poet whose hold upon 
us has been chiefly maintained through his ability to. influence 
modern thought and to illustrate modern life.’ The book is pref- 
aced with a sketch of Arnold’s life, a brief account of the ‘Shah 
Nameh,’ the story of the poem, and some keen critical comments 
upon Arnold’s treatment of it. The notes =e the many his- 
torical, geographical, and other allusions in the poem, and point 
out the many imitations or echoes of Homer which are a marked 
feature of it. We might suggest that the microscopic description 
of Peran-Wisa at his toilet,, which Miss Hodgkins thinks ‘ drops 
entirely to prose,’ is really one of these Homeric echoes. Line 379 
(‘ He spoke; and Sohrab answered on his feet’) she calls ‘one of 
the very few instances in which Mr. Arnold finishes a line with 
“words, words!”’ She has apparently overlooked the fact that 
Sohrab has been kneeling at the feet of Rustum, who has just bid 
him ‘ Rise!’ but the young man does not rise until the taunts and 
threats of the old chieftain have stung him into springing to his 
feet, and crying :— 

Art thou so fierce? Thou wilt not fright me so! 
Iam no girl to be made pale by words. 


But for that ‘on his feet’ (which has withal a Greek simplicity and 
conciseness) we might suppose him to be still on his knees. This 
is actually all the fault that we can find with Miss Hodgkins’s 
notes, and when a critic has to deal with work so nearly unexcep- 
tionable he must show that he has really examined it critically in 
order to justify his warm praise. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 





THE PRESENT INTEREST in Russian affairs has doubtless sug- 
gested the bringing-out of a revised edition of Edna Dean Proc- 
tor’s ‘A Russian Journey,’ first published in 1871. The revision 
has been more than the nominal tinkering it often is in such cases; 
and the poetic‘ prelude’ is entirely new, and good no less. The 
book gives a graphic idea of the country, its scenery, its life, and 
its social condition ; and the twenty or more illustrations are such 
as veritably illustrate the text. The one thing that we do not like 
is the ghastly yellow cover, though of course one understands the 
suggestion of it. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin& Co.)——THE LAT- 
EST (eleventh) issue in Routledge’s excellent Carisbrooke Library 
is Swift’s ‘Gulliver’s Travels,” exactly reprinted from the first edi- 
dition under the supervision of Prof. Henry Morley, who supplies a 
scholarly introduction. Several of the Dean’s minor papers are 
added, and an appendix gives an account of Cyrano de Bergerac 
and of his ‘ Voyages to the Sun and Moon.’ This handsome vol- 
ume of 450 octavo pages is sold in this country for a dollar, which 
is wonderfully cheap ; yet not so cheap as it would be except for 
our barbarous tax on foreign literature, for in England the book 
retails for half a crown, or sixty-two cents. (George A. Routledge 
& Sons.) 





VERY PLEASANT is the flavor of this ‘Old Wine in New Bot- 
tles ’ which Brinton W. Woodward sends from his mid-continental 
home at Lawrence, Kansas. Under this label he has.bound to- 
gether a number of essays, sketches, reminiscences of travel, and 
bits of verse—all quite unpretentious, yet not without merit. In 
them he writes agreeably, and with good effect, of Balzac and 
Thackeray, of Scott and Burns, of Realism and Idealism in Art, of 
George Fox and his Journal, and of Quaker Weddings. He takes. 
issue with Mr. Howells on the question of Romantic Fiction, 
maintaining that its days are not numbered, nor are its manifold 
benefits to be lost sight of in the prevalent mania for the realistic. 
His papers on the old Kuickerbocker Magazine and Putnam's 
awaken memories of those days when our periodical literature 
was in its beginnings, and yet even then possessed of character- 
istics peculiarly charming, and never since exactly reproduced. 
The volume bears the imprint of the Journal Publishing Co., Law- 
rence, and its general appearance is more than creditable to its 
makers, ($1.50.) 





‘ THE PLEASANTEST THINGS in the world are pleasant thoughts ; 
and the greatest art in life is to have as many of them as possible.’ 
This is the fitting motto on the title-page of Miss Abbie H. Fair- 
field’s ‘Starting Points,’ a book of selections arranged for daily 
reading. It is designed for boys in particular, and the lad who wilk 
take time every morning to consult its pages, meditatively, will 
gradually accumulate a store of thoughts, not only pleasant, but 
abundantly helpful and inspiring. ($1. D. Lothrop Co,)—— 
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‘IN THE RIDING-SCHOOL,’ by Theo. Stephenson Browne, separ 
ublished in a series of talks in the Boston Sunday Hera/d, is a 
ittle manual containing all imaginable hints for the guidance of 
women and girls who may aspire to a good seat in the saddle 
without having time or money to spend on the usual professional 
instruction. It is pleasantly written, contains some intelligent and 
intelligible teaching, and is well worth perusal. The author of the 
a . is a woman, writing over a pseudonym. ($1. D. Lothrop 
0. . . 





ONE NEED NOT be a subscriber to all the thirty-nine articles, 
more or less, of Christian science, or spiritual healing, or any 
of the kindred systems so fashionable of late, to recognize in Susie 
C. Clark’s ‘A Look Upward’ a sincere, earnest, and helpful en- 
deavor to raise mortals above the low, material plane on which too 
many are content to exist, and toil, and suffer. The new gospel 
that she proclaims is one of life, of liberty, of purity, of the most 
exalted spirituality, of health. It may seem a trifle too vague, too 
tenuous, for us still pia in this. muddy vesture of decay, but 
once emancipated, and brought to perceive our affinity with the 
divine, our sonship to the highest, we shall not fail of its full com- 
prehension. Meanwhile, let us be grateful to Miss Clark for her 
enthusiastic efforts toward the enlightenment and elevation of the 
race. No candid truth-seeker can rise from a thoughtful perusal of 
her book without noting an enlargement « f his mer.tal horizon, and 
feeling that life has meanings and possibilities hitherto unsus- 
pected. ($1. Lee & Shepard.) 


‘THE ROUND TRIP from the Hub to the Golden Gate,’ by 
Susie C. Clark, is a rapid sketch of a rapid trans-continental jour- 
ney, in which traveller and reader are whisked along at a breathless 
rate. The usual sights are seen, and are depicted much in the 
usual style. Though pleasantly written, and not without a certain 





animation, the book lacks novelty and originality, and there seems - 


no sufficient reason for its existence, except as a record for the 
delectation of a few personal friends, and an advertisement of an 
enterprising firm of excursion managers. (75 cts. Lee & Shep- 
ard.).——‘ THE GRAND ARMY Picture Book’ is apparently a re- 
print of old newspaper cuts of battles of the Civil War, with a few 
colored lithographs of about the same merit added. The text is by 
Hugh Craig. ($1.50. Geo. Routledge & Sons.) 





Magazine Notes 

Macmiillan’s, for November, has a varied and attractive table- 
of-contents. ‘He Fell Among Thieves’ grows in interest as it 
proceeds. In ‘Cyprus after Twelve Years of British Rule,’ R. 
Hamilton Lang shows that the Cypriotes have gained little or 
nothing by exchanging Turkish for British domination. Cyril 
Ransome chats and speculates about the characters of ‘ Chaucer’s 
Prologue.’ In ‘A Lucky Hit,’ H. Arthur Kennedy, under cover of 
a yarn about Terence and his Heautontimoroumenos, conveys a 
sly hit at the modern British practice of ‘adapting ’ French plays. 
Richard Le Gallienne has three showy stanzas on Autumn; P. 
Haidern describes the splendors of the Buddhist Shrine of the 
Shwedagone, near Rangoon ; ‘A Son of the Marshes’ tells ‘How 
the Cholera came to Marshton’ ; ‘ Love the Conqueror’ is a pleas- 
ant short story by Allan Adair; N. Bodington has a short and 
slight account of ‘Roman Ventimiglia’; ‘ Parker, the Saddler,’ by 
A. G. Bradley, is a picturesquely written West Virginian idyl with 
a genial old trout-fisher and turkey-hunter for its hero. Finally, 
Mark Reid deprecates, in a humorous fashion, the founding of 
‘A Gallery of British Art,’ which some one has proposed for 
London. 

Vol. II., No. 4, of The Magazine of Poetry contains biograph- 
ical sketches of twenty-seven poets and poetlings, with selections 
from their writings. The most notable names are those of Austin 
Dobson and Christina G. Rossetti: of the former there is an 
unhappy portrait by Bradley and a poorly written sketch by John 
Underhill. The more prominent and worthy of the other names 
are Dr. J. G. Holland, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, William Canton, 
Alfred Percival Graves, Burns Wilson, Stephen Henry Thayer and 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Mr. Moulton seems to have faith in verse- 
makers,—and vice versa. We notice that he announces for early 
publication not fewer than a dozen volumes by authors of whom 
we have never before heard. Pocta nascitur non fit. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Mr. Edwin Reed's Pro-Bacon Pamphiet.— Brief for Plaintiff : 
Bacon vs. Shakespeare ’ is a 25-cent pamphlet, by Mr. Edwin Reed 
Co., Chicago), which has reached a third edition 
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—the cnly reason for noticing it, as it is nothing more than a rehash 
of the arguments in support of the Baconian hypothesis which 
have been refuted again and again. The impudence with which 
these are reiterated is only less amazing than the ignorance of his- 
tory and literature they display. In his introductory note, Mr, 
Reed says he intends to‘ cite such facts only as are generally 
upon by both parties.’ His first proposition is this: ‘ It is conceded 
that the author of the Shakespeare plays was not only the greatest 
genius of his age—perhaps of any age—but a man of most pro- 
found and varied scholarship.’ This is the basis of the Baconian 
theory. If the author of the plays was not a learned man, he could 
not have been Francis Bacon. Now, it is not ‘generally agreed ’ or 
‘conceded ’ that the dramatist was a profound scholar. On thecon- 
trary, all the best biographers and commentators of our day, so far as 
I am aware, agree with Ben Jonson that he had ‘ small Latin and 
less Greek’ (often quoted, by the by, as ‘little Latin,’ etc.), and 
little more of book-learning generally than was to be got by a boy 
in an English grammar-school of the time. Certain writers of the 
last century tried to prove Shakespeare a learned man, but they were 
refuted by Farmer in his ‘ Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare’ 
(1767). Warton, who had no presentiment of the Baconian fool- 
ery, said that this work ‘ put an end forever to the dispute concern- 
ing the learning of Shakespeare.’ The researches of what has been 
called the Victorian age of Shakespeare study have added im- 
mensely to Farmer’s arguments, and I may challenge Mr. Reed to 
mention a single recent biographer who asserts that the poet was ‘a 
man of most profound and varied scholarship.’ Halliwell-Phillip 
(‘ Outlines’, 7th ed., vol.i., p. 53) says: ‘ The best authorities unite in 
telling us that the poet imbibed a certain amount of Latin at school, 
but that his acquaintance with that language was, throughout his life, 
of a very limited character. It is not probable that scholastic learn- 
ing was ever congenial to his tastes. Fortunately for us, 
the youthful dramatist had, excepting in the school-room, little op- 
portunity of studying any but a grander volume [than the few 
books to which he had access], the infinite book of nature.’ Of his 
youth after leaving school (or from 1577 to 1582), the same cautious 
and conservative critic remarks :,‘ There can be no hesitation in 
concluding that, during that animated and receptive period of his 
life, he was mercifully released from what, to a spirit like his, must 
have been the deleterious monotony of a school education. Whether 
he passed those years as a butcher or a wool-dealer does not mat- 
ter. In either capacity, or in any other that could then have been 
found at Stratford, he was unconsciously acquiring a more perfect 
knowledge of the world and human nature than could have been 
derived from a study of the classics.’ It isthe men best acquainted 
with Shakespeare’s works who decide that their author was no schol- 
ar. Theanachronisms in the plays are of themselves a sufficient proof 
of this. The Baconians have made no attempt to explain these, ex- 
cept to say that they may have been intended as a ‘blind,’ or to 
guard against discovery. Yet in the same breath they tell us that 
the works are so full of the evidences of erudition that, if they had 
come down to us as anonymous productions of the time, we should 
at once pronounce them Bacon’s. They show, it is said, a famili- 
arity with Greek and Latin authors that had not then been trans- 
lated into English, and also with the best science and philosophy 
of the day; but scattered references to ‘ holy churchyards,’ nuns, 
striking clocks, and medizval manners and customs were put into 
the Roman plays that we might not suspect how profound a scholar 
had written them ! 

The author of these Roman plays drew his material almost exclu- 
sively from Plutarch’s Lives : Bacon was of course perfectly familiar 


‘ with Plutarch in the original Greek, to which he would have gone, if 


he had written the plays, rather than to a translation of a translation 
(Sir Thomas North’s Englishing of Bishop Amyot’s French); or, if 
it were conceivable that he resorted to this as a matter of conven- 
ience, he would at least have corrected the palpable misprints 
and corruptions which had crept into North’s book. Shakespeare 
was not familiar enough with the minutiz of Roman history to 
put Decémus Brutus in place of North’s Deczus Brutus, or fq nee 
nia as the name of Czsar’s wife instead of the impossible Latin 
form Calphurnia. Bacon could as soon have seriously written 
the ‘Richard Conqueror’ of Sly the tinker instead of William 
Ditto as Decius for Decimus. Indeed, he gives both this latter 
name and Cal/purnia in a passage in his Essay on Friendship, ~ 
which is quoted by Judge Holmes (p. 289) to show the similarity 
in style between the essay and the play. The Judge does not per- 
ceive that he is furnishing indisputable evidence that the essayist 
knew what the dramatist was ignorant of. 

Mr. Reed brings up the old les that Shakespeare did not spell 
his name in any uniform way, and that he wrote a very bad hand. 
Does he do this with intent to deceive, or is he ignorant of the fact 
that every literary man of that day whose name was capable of 
being spelt in more than one way indulged in similar orthographi- 
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al variations? Eventhe scholarly Bacon, in oneinstance at least, 
according to Mr. Spedding, perversely signs himself ‘ Bakon.’ And 
how many authors from Shakespeare’s time to our own have, like 
Hamlet, apparently held it ‘a baseness to write fair!’ Of the five 
autographs of Shakespeare that have come down to us as the only 
specimens of his chirography, three are the signatures to the three 
sheets of his will, and were probably penned when he was on his 
deathbed ; and these are made to appear worse than they really 
are by the villainous wood-cut reproductions in Mr. Reed's pam- 
phlet. He regards the statement of the player editors of the Folio 
that they had ‘scarce received from him [Shakespeare] a blot in 
his papers,’ as inconsistent with his bad penmanship ; as if a bad 
penman must necessarily blot, erase, interline, and the like! 

Again, ‘Shakespeare made no mention of any literary property 
‘in his will.” But he had none, the plays having been sold, as was 
the manner of the time, to the manager of the theatre. 

Mr. Reed says that ‘Hamlet’ was produced on the stage ‘ not 
later than 1589,’ and could not have been written by a young man 
of twenty-five. The earliest known edition of the play is dated 
1603, and there is no reason to believe that Shakespeare wrote the 
earlier play on the same subject to which Nash made allusion in 
1589, though it is possible that the ‘Hamlet’ mentioned in Hen- 
‘slowe’s Diary in June, 1594, may have been an early draft of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. 

‘Stratford, the home of Shakespeare, is not referred to in any of 
the plays,’ but ‘St. Albans, the residence of Bacon, is mentioned 
twenty-three times.’ St. Albans is mentioned fourteen times 
{exclusive of stage-directions) in the English historical plays, 
mostly in the 2d and 3d parts of ‘ Henry VI.,’ and always in con- 
nection with the battle and military movements associated with the 
place or the story of the beggar of St. Albans (2‘ Henry VI.’ i. 2), 
which is a part of the history treated. Stratford is not mentioned, 
but Barton, Wincot (whether it be the hamlet of that name or Wil- 
mecote) and other localities near Stratford are mentioned ; and, 
what is more significant, personal names found in the old records 
of the town and vicinity, like Sly, Hacket, Bardolph, Fluellen, Peto, 
‘Curtis, Travers, Perkes, Jakes, Roland de Boys, and others —some 
of them peculiar to Warwickshire—often occur. Ford and Page 
were Stratford as well as Windsor names. 

I give some of these facts because they may be new to man 
readers, not because Mr. Reed’s arguments —it is courtesy to call 
them so—deserve the space I have allowed them. I will add only 
one example more of his ignorance or wilful misrepresentation, 
whichever it may be. Incidentally, he says that Milton’s reference 
to Shakespeare in ‘ L’Allegro’ applies to the ‘Sonnets,’ not to the 
plays. It is hardly necessary to quote the passage : 

Then to the well-trod s¢age anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. p 

The critics, by the by, who have found fault with this characteri- 
zation of Shakespeare as inadequate appear to have forgotten that 
it is his comedzes, and especially the rural comedies—like ‘ As You 
Like It,’ for instance—that are referred to, and from the point of 
view of ‘ L’Allegro,’ who goes to the theatre as on his morning 
walk, for innocent recreation, not as a dramatic critic. These 
<ritics, however, are not so far astray as Mr. Reed is in assuming 
that Milton would describe the Sonnets as ‘ wood-notes wild.’ He 
might as well have called the tragedies so. 

Mr. Waites's Reply to Mr. Reed.—Since the above was written I 
have received another 25 cent pamphlet (published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston), by Mr. Alfred Waites (whose name appears only in 
the copyright entry on back of title-page), entitled ‘ Baconian Facts, 
an Epilogue to the Farce of “ Bacon vs. Shakespeare.”’ He takes 
up and refutes Mr. Reed's arguments seréatzm, but (as in the case 
-of the one based on the absence of any mention of Stratford in the 
plays) not so thoroughly as he might have done. He exposes many 
of the blunders and absurdities in the ‘brief,’ but does not mention 
the preposterous misinterpretation of Milton. No critical student 
of Shakespeare worthy the name has ever become a convert—or 
pervert, rather—to the Baconian delusion ; but we have met with 
people, especially young people, who were perplexed, if not con- 
vinced, by the sophistries of the heretics. To these troubled souls 
Mr. Waites’s pamphlet may be cordially commended. 
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I HEAR THAT Mr. James Russell Lowell has cancelled his en- 
gegement to deliver a course of six lectures on the ‘Old English 
ramatists,’ under the direction of the University of Pennsylvania, 
to which I referred the other day. The arrangement was to deliver 
the course at. the close of December ani in January, but Mr. 
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Lowell has been advised by his physician that it would be impru- 
dent for him to undertake the ‘Gosk. While his health is greatly 
improved, and he is able to exercise the pleasures of hospitality to 
his friends at Elmwood, as well as to take walks out of doors, the 
strain and exposure of delivering a course of lectures in mid-winter 
away from home is considered too great for him to undergo. 

The Colonial Club of Cambridge, which has a pleasant literary 
flavor, has been having some interesting ‘Smoke Talks’ lately. 
Last Saturday, Frost, the companion of George Kennan, gave an 
account of his experiences in Russia and Siberia, and on the pre- 
vious Saturday, J. Rose Troup, the African traveller, talked about 
matters connected with Stanley’s explorations. 

A notable privately printed book which I have just seen is ‘The 
Works of George Cruikshank,’ in oils, water-colors, etchings, etc., 
which has an additional interest as the first publication of the 
Club of Odd Volumes. The frontispiece is ‘Grimaldi in the Bar- 
ber Shop,’ a photogravure from the original oil-painting presented 
by the artist to the late John B. Gough, whose widow owns the 
treasures of this collection. Cruikshank and Gough were great 
friends, and this fact accounts for the attractiveness of this book, 
which has rare works of the artist with his autograph attached to 
them, while the catalogue is a facsimile of that of Reid, the great 
authority on the subject. Only 135 copies of the book were 
printed—the same number, by the way, as that of the Reid Cata- 
logue, and about half of this number are for sale by Little, Brown 


Co. 

Dr. William Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiq- 
uities ’ is a work of such value and reputation that the announce- 
ment of an entirely new, greatly enlarged, and thoroughly revised 
edition of it, is one of no small literary interest. The first volume 
of the new edition, which is to be in two volumes, will be published 
in December, by Little, Brown & Co. The first edition appeared 
in 1842 and the second in 1848, and since the latter date the sub- 
ject may be said to have been revolutionized by the results of 
excavations at Troy, Olympia and other places. The views held 
on constitutional law, religious offices and festivals, architecture 
and arts in general, coins, dress and domestic life, have been 
materially changed by newly discovered os by additions 
to museums, and by the labors of recent scholarship bestowed 
upon such collections. It gives one a vivid idea of the advance in 
literary activity on classical subjects since the last edition of the 
‘ Dictionary,’ to consider that the larger part of Grote’s History 
has appeared and that the researches of Curtius and others have 
supplemented it, while Mommsen and his followers have presented 
new views of Roman constitutional law and provincial govern- 
ment. The comparative method of historical study has furnished 
the key to conditions previously misunderstood. For these reasons 
this is largely a new work, one-third of the articles having been 
entirely rewritten, and the remaining two-thirds greatly altered, 
scarcely twenty being reprinted in their original form. There are 
also about two hundred important additional articles and more than 
four hundred and fifty new woodcuts in the present edition, which 
consists of two volumes instead of one. 

‘ The Sovereigns and Courts of Europe,’ which Little, Brown & 
Co. will publish next month, is a book dealing with contem- 
porary examples in an entertaining as well as instructive manner, 
bringing out the characteristics of the subject by the light of his- 
torical investigation, and enlivening the narrative with interesting 
anecdotes. The lives of the different sovereigns are traced from 
childhood, and the picturesque aspects of their courts are pre- 
sented, without neglecting the conditions that sometimes cast a 
shadow over their gayeties. While the identity of the author is 
concealed, it is evident that he writes from a full knowledge of the 
subject, and he has -had the assistance of competent specialists. 
The book will have fourteen illustrations. 

An anecdote is told of the present Emperor of Germany’s aver- 
sion, when a child, to being washed, and especially to the English 
cold bath, and his disappointment on one occasion when he had 
neglected his ablutions that the sentry did not present arms to 
him as usual. On complaining of the indignity to his father, the 
latter said ‘No soldier presents arms to an unwashed prince,’ a 
rebuke which made the boy eager for the tub, and was part of 
his father’s plot to effect this end. The Emperor's habit of early 
rising is shared by the Empress, who always breakfasts alone 
with him. They take no lunch, as it is a foreign custom. The 
burgher mid day dinner at one o'clock is retained, and even Court 
dinners are held at this most inconvenient hour. French cookery 
and French names upon the menu card are alike tabooed. Tea 
is had at five o'clock, and after an early and frugal supper, the 
imperial couple retire to rest at about the hour their grandmamma 
of England rises from the dinner-table. 

A library edition in two volumes of Henry Sienkiewicz’s pow- 
erful novel, ‘ With Fire and Sword,’ will be brought out by Little, 
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Brown & Co. in December. The sustained vigor of this story, its 
drilliant characterization and command over the springs of human 


feeling, have made a profound impression upon the best critical 
authorities, and this new edition, which will have a portrait of the 
author, will be in keeping with the claim of the romance to a 
place in the library by the side of the great novelists of all ages. 

I hear that Nora Perry’s new volume, ‘ Another Flock of Girls,’ 
is having an excellent sale, the stories in it having made the im- 


pression by their bright naturalness which was to have been ex-" 


— from the author’s insight into girlish character and 
elicity in delineating it. : 

The December Aé/antic will have an important article by Capt. 
A. T. Mahan, U. S, N. (whose ‘Sea Power in History’ has made 
such an impresssion in England as well as in this country), 
entitled ‘The United States king Outward.’ It outlines the 
changing policy of the Union towards nations beyond our bor- 
ders, considers the effect of cutting through the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and raises questions as to our preparation for hostilities. 
A scholarly paper by William P. Andrews, on ‘ Translations of 
Faust,’ following one on ‘The Odyssey,’ in the October number, 
by George Hubert Palmer, and another on ‘ The Fourth Canto of 
the Inferno,’ by John Jay Chapman, in the November number, 
gives an able writer in the Contributor’s Club in the December 
Atlantic an opportunity to consider these three papers and the 
problems of translation as illustrated by them. 

In the December North American Review, \gnatius Donnelly 
will fortify his views in support of the cryptogram theory of the 
Baconian origin of Shakespeare’s plays, and will be answered by 
Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe in the January number of the Review. 

Mr. Henry Bacon of Paris, who is visiting his brother, Mr. 
Edwin M. Bacon, editor of the Post, has an exhibition of his pic- 
tures at Chase’s gallery. They include a number of striking views 
at Etrétat and Venice, among the latter being an impressive 
painting of Browning's funeral, a sketch for a large picture. 

BosTON, Nov. 17, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





The Lounger 


The Critic has lived in vain—so far, at least, as one of its 
readers is concerned. A correspondent of the 7rzbune, signing 
himself ‘ Yale,’ and writing from Hot Springs, North Carolina, de- 
clares himself ‘ certainly vexed’ that the review of Mr. McAllister’s 
* Society as I Have Found It’ in these columns should speak of 
the author of that extraordinary book ‘as a man who “ seems to 
possess in a high degree that quickness of perception common to 
many eminent men.”’ That it should suggest to the reviewer 
“some of the earlier sketches of the great satirist” Thackeray, and 
that in its ‘unconscious revelation of character’ it should seem to 
him to surpass anything of later date than Cellini’s Autobiography, 
is to the anonymous protester a strange phenomenon. Such 
‘lavish praise’ of Mr. McAllister has apparently undone with 
*Yale’ the reputation acquired by The Critic during a decade of 
‘serious and effective work. ‘For years that literary paper has 
been one of my pets.’ It is so no longer, I presume. But Yale 
‘College no less than this journal must share the blame of having 
failed to endow the gentleman at Hot Springs, N. C., with a nim- 
bler wit. Happily another reader of the 7rzbune has sent a letter 
to that journal in defence of what he himself regarded as a sober 
-eulogium of ‘ Society as I Have Found It,’ until he reached the 
very sentence that excited ‘ Yale's’ especial ire! 





THE FOLLOWING note comes from the Rev. M. K. C. of Water- 
doo, Ill.:—‘I notice in the number for Oct. 11 (page 186), brief men- 
tion of the late Rev. Dr. George B. Cheever. I remember well 
the time when his famous piece on “ Deacon Giles’ Distillery” ap- 
peared, fifty and more years ago, and the commotion made by it, 
and the subsequent knocking down of the author on the street and 
his imprisonment in the common gaol. I was a mere boy in my 
native town of Danvers, adjoining Salem, where he was a preacher 
and pastor. I have an original copy of it in my scrap-book, cut 
from The Landmark in which it was published.’ 





O. D. OF SALT LAKE CITY writes :—‘ The Critic emphatically 
assures L. C. B. that “ H. H.” and “Saxe Holm” died together. 
That “ reminds me of a little story,” which is puzzling in the face 
of your assertion, When Saxe Holm’s first oA ae of stories ap- 
speared in '74, the majority of the critics agreed, not only in praising 
‘them, but in thrusting the honor of their authorship upon Mrs. Hunt. 
The Rev. Celia Burleigh had what she considered conclusive evi- 
dence that they were written by Miss Ruth Ellis of Whitestown, 
N. Y. To settle the matter definitely for the satisfaction of herself 
and her friends, she wrote to Miss Ellis, asking if it were true that 


she was theauthor of them. She received a prompt reply to the 
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effect that she—Miss Ellis—did write the stories, with the excep- 
tion of “The One-legged Dancers,” which was written by Mrs. 
Hunt, when, on account of illness, Miss Ellis could not furnish the 
story which her contract with the magazine in which they 
appeared, called for. She said, further, that the stories were sent 
to Mrs. Hunt for criticism before they went to the publishers, 
which was all that she had to do with them in any way. 
Years after I met Mrs, Jackson at a reception in New York, and 
with “a woman's curiosity,” 1 said; when introduced to her— 
“Saxe Holm”? She gave a gay little laugh and said, “Oh no— 
only H. H.” That was one of many denials I know of her making. 
She was not averse to claiming all other honors due her; why 
should she have disclaimed that if it belonged to her ?’ 





Miss ELLIs, I remember, was reported to be one of the claim- 
ants during Mrs, Jackson’s life. I sincerely hope she never herself 
made the claim, for if she did so, she should not have so done; as 
she certainly wrote not a single one of the stories known as the 

e Holm stories. If Miss Ellis is now alive, she owes it to 
her reputation for veracity to disclaim the claims of her friends, 
and to deny the alleged statement to the Rev. Celia Burleigh. It 
may be that the claim was never made by her, or, if made, then 
only as a joke. I shall prefer to think this till I hear positively to 
the contrary. There were reported to be one or two other false 
claimants—who, by this time, we assume, regret the association of 
their names with the matter. It isan unfortunate feature of anony- 
mous prensa that, if successful, they are apt to be the occa- 
sion of some stretching of conscience on the part of their authors, 
and a good deal of something more than stretching on the part of 
certain persons not their authors. 





Apropos of ‘H. H.,’ W. H. T. of Park College, Parkville, Mo., 
writes :—‘ It was my good fortune to spend two months of my vaca- 
tion last summer in the region of Pike’s Peak. I, of course, visited 
Cheyenne cafions and the lone grave on Cheyenne Mt. and con- 
tributed to the cairn that loving hands are yearly building to the 
memory of one of our sweetest singers. When ‘H. H.’ made a re- 
quest that all who visited her grave should bring a stone to put 
upon it, and that the cairn thus built should be her monument, she 
did not think that her tomb would be desecrated with thousands of 
business- or visiting-cards. It would seem that every Jarvenu, 
every ignorant woman possessed of some wealth, and every other 
sort of human creature who lacks self-respect, and regard for the 
dead, felt it a duty to leave ¢hons (ts would be good enough here !) 
address for those who visit the grave with proper motives. The 
tree which bears the familiar initials is not spared. Many other 
initials have been cut into the bark. Some of the remarks which I 
heard while I was trying to read some of her beautiful verses, were 
too irreverent to repeat. I have not written this for the columns 
of The Critic, but simply to suggest a text for one of your inter- 
esting little sermons.’ 





THE LAST DINNER of the Fellowcraft Club, on Saturday even- 
ing, Nov. 8, was in some respectsthe most noteworthy that has oc- 
curred during the less than three years of the club’s existence. 
Though the House Committee had half denied the report that 
Stanley was to be present, about 130 members and guests sat 
down together at half-past seven o'clock. Mr. Choate was the 
first speaker; and the Republican defeat of the preceding Tuesday 
proved to have sharpened rather than impaired the keen edge of 
his intellectuals. Ex-Attorney General MacVeagh, fresh from 
the triumph in Pennsylvania of the cause he had at heart, ‘kept 
the table on a roar.’ ‘ Ex-Mayor’ Scott looked as fresh and spoke 
as vigorously as if he had not been ‘downed’ by a big majority 
at the end of an arduous campaign. And Mr. Talcott Williams 
demonstrated in his own person the fact that the scholar in jour- 
nalism is by no means an impossibility—at least in Philadelphia. 
So the dinner would have been a great success even if the front 
door had not been thrown open at a late hour to admit Mr. Stan- 
ley, Mr. Mounteney-Jephson, President Depew and various mem- 
bers of the Union League Club and of the Stanley Club, who 
had been dining at the Union League—Senator Hawley, Mr. Murat 
Halstead, Col. Thomas W. Knox and others, including Gen. Greely. 
But the arrival of this distinguished party, all of whom, except 
Col. Knox, were compelled to speak, fitly crowned the night's fes- 
tivities. A silent sharer in the feast of reason, etc., was Mrs. Stan- 
ley’s cousin, Mr. Hamilton Aidé, author of ‘ Dr. Bill’ and many a 
tuneful and popular song. 





‘IT Is A FACT,’ says a writer in The Sum, ‘that few literary 
men succeed in living by their pens and without salaries for other 
work. Mr. Frank R. Stockton has only just succeeded in doing 
so. Howells has not, nor has Julian Hawthorne, nor half a dozen 
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¢qually well-known authors.’ This is not my idea of a fact. To 
my thinking, it takes a much larger proportion of truth than this 
paragraph contains to make a fact. For instance, the ‘just ’ in the 
second sentence is as misleading as a distant sound in the woods. 
It is nearly ten years since Mr. Stockton gave up a salaried posi- 
tion. Mr. Hawthorne is not a salaried writer ; and if Mr. Howells 
is, he is paid for nothing but literary work. If Mr. Howells ‘has 
not succeeded in living by his pen,’ he must be a dead man; and 
I have seen a letter from him written not longer ago than the 
present month, in which he said nothing to indicate that he was 


dead, nor even physically unable to prepare a ballot under the new 
election laws. 





WRITES H. M. F.:—‘ In reading the “ Life, Letters and Literary 
Remains of John Keats,” a few days ago, which I had procured 
from one of the large circulating-libraries of this city, 1 found that 
in letters addressed to friends, where the editor had seen fit to give 
only the initial of the name, the full name had been inserted in pen- 
cil, ‘here are instances also through the book where reference is 
simply made to “a friend”; yet here again I found a name sup- 
plied. Might not this be considered a breach of literary etiquette, 
or are such things looked upon in the profession as being good 
form? If so, I am inclined to agree with Keats that “a man 
should have the fine point of his soul taken off to become fit for 
this world ”; for though in this instance the harm may be slight, 
or indeed not exist, yet the offender in such cases must, it appears 
to me, be lacking in fine appreciation of the spirit of literature and 
its requirements. I should be glad to know how such a thing 
would generally be regarded.’ 





I AM AT A LOSS to know just what ‘profession’ the writer al- 
ludes to. Presumably it is that of the scribblér of whose vandalism 
he complains ; but until he furnishes the offender’s name, the ‘ pro- 
fession ’ must remain in doubt. Nor can I say how such acts are 
‘generally’ regarded. To me they seem in ‘bad form’ and inde- 
fensible in the case of a book kept in a public place, particularly 
one that does not belong to the penciller. 





“The Idler” 


‘ THE IDLER,’ the new four-act play by Haddon Chambers, with 
which Mr. Frohman opened his regular season at the Lyceum 
Theatre, is one of the best melodramas that have been seen in this 
city for many years, being superior in many respects both to ‘ Cap- 
tain Swift’ and‘ Jim, the Penman.’ It is on account of its theme 
only that it must be ranked under the head of melodrama at all, 
for the literary and constructive skill displayed in it would entitle it 
to be placed in a higher class. The story, although too full of 
complications and excitements to be accepted as a study from ac- 
tual life, is not beyond the limits of possibility and is developed 
with surprising ingenuity, while the characters introduced are 
sketched with great vigor, individuality and truthfulness. There is 
also an excellent moral, something very uncommon in plays of this 
kind, and an ending which is at once Icgical and unconventional. 
The Idler, Mark Cross, is a young fellow, with plenty of money, 
who falls into evil courses for lack of better occupation. His first 
misstep is an imprudent marriage. Having been freed from this 
bond by death, he hurries to London to claim the hand of a girl 
whom he has long loved, and finds her the bride of another man, 
Sir John Harding, a wealthy baronet and Member of Parliament, in 
whom he recognizes an old acquaintance of earlier and wilder days 
in California. He was not Sir John then, but Gentleman Jack, who 
killed a man in a way that looked like murder, and who confirmed 
the general opinion of his guilt by flight. He confesses his identity 
to Mark, at once, but declares with great solemnity that the killing 
was an accident, which he has never ceased to deplore. Mark ac- 
cepts the explanation, and tells the Baronet that the dead man’s 
twin brother, now a millionaire, is in England, that he is bent on 
revenge, and will leave no stone unturned to secure it. The 
avenging brother, Simeon Strong, appears, of course, in due time, 
recognizes the Baronet in his turn and announces his intention to 
have him arrested for murder. Lady Harding, overhearing the 
threat, compels Mark to tell her the whole truth and implores him 
to save her husband. Mark promises to do so on one condition, 
that she shall meet him in his chambers that night. Mark keeps 
his pledge, and she her appointment, but as soon as she is con- 
vinced of her husband’s safety, she tells Mark that she has tricked 
him, and implores him, by all he holds dear, to let her depart in 
honor. He yields, at last, but before Lady Harding can escape, 
her husband arrives unexpectedly and discovers her. At first he 
will not believe in her innocence, but a reconciliation is finally ef- 
fected by Mark’s full confession of the cowardice and treachery into 
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which his passion had betrayed him. The Idler then goes into 
exile. 

The story, of which this is the barest skeleton, is unfolded in a 
succession of strong and bold situations, which follow each other 
rapidly and plausibly. The suspense is cumulative, and is main- 
tained, almost to the fall of the final curtain, with a degree of skill} 
which is very remarkable in a young playwright. The emotions 
represented are varied, robust, and striking, and the personages 
thoroughly human. There is, moreover, a vein of very bright and 
pleasant comedy to relieve the more serious passages, all of which 
goes to indicate the capacity of the author to write a play of genu- 
ine dramatic value whenever he may hit upon a vital motive. The 
performance by the Lyceum Company is excellent throughout, Miss 
Cayvan especially distinguishing herself as the heroine and Mr. 
Wheatcroft as the repentant and jealous Baronet. 





Collegiate Training for Women 


THE TRUSTEES and Associates of Barnard College were noti- 
fied to meet at the college buildings, 343 Madison Avenue, on Fri- 
day evening of this week (Nov.21). The main object of the meet- 
ing (which had not been held when Zhe Critic went to press) was 
to discuss the best means of raising an endowment of $100.000. 
Reports were to be read from the Academic and Finance Commit- 
tees, giving a clear idea of the work going on at the College, and of 
the expenses and needs of the institution. Addresses were promised 
by President Low on the necessity for such a college in a great city 
like New York, and by Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler on the neces- 
sity for real university work for women, and the peculiar advan- 
tages offered -by Barnard forsuch work. It is hoped that a know- 
ledge of what the College is doing will induce a sufficient number 
of persons, in a position to do so, to come forward and put it on a 
firm foundation. Of course, $100,000 will not be sufficient for a 
permanent endowment, but it will enable the work of the College to 
be carried on for some years, and will be a nucleus about which 
more may be gathered in due time. The plan approved by the 
Finance Committee looks to the subscription by twenty persons of 
$5000 each, such a subscription making the person giving it a 
Founder of Barnard College. Two well-wishers of the College 
(one a lady, the other a gentleman) have already expressed their 
willingness to become Founders, and several others have signified 
their willingness to aid in raising the endowment, though it is not 
yet definitely known whether they will enroll themselves among the 
Founders. 

The people of New Yorkhave clamored in past years for the 
Trustees of Columbia College to do something to meet the claims 
of women for collegiate instruction. We understand that one me- 
morial was signed by over 1400 persons. Let these 1400 but come 
forward now, and there will be no difficulty in raising the desired 
endowment. Barnard gives the same instruction as Columbia and 
employs the same professors; its students pass examinations 
identical with those of the men’s college, and its graduates receive 
the same degree that is conferred by Columbia. Nothing is wanted 
to maintain it but asmall endowment. There may be some reason 
for the daughters of a small town or city leaving their old surround- 
ings to obtain a broader culture and breathe a richer intellectual 
atmosphere, but the girls of New York should not be banished 
from home in order to acquirea liberal education. It speaks badly 
for home influences, if it be acknowledged by the head of a family 
that the first step in the education of his daughter is her separa- 
tion from home influences. 

The laboratories of Barnard are the only ones in New York to 
which women are admitted. There was such a demand for the 
study of chemistry throughout the past summer that the Chemical 
Laboratory was kept open for students and was filled to its ut- 
most capacity. During the previous winter, students had to be 
turned away for lack of room. The eighteen students in the Bo- 
tanical Laboratory need more room. Special attention is paid in 
this laboratory to graduate work, and a four years’ course serves 
as an admirable foundation for the medical training of women. 
Several wcmen physicians are already making use of both of these 
laboratories. The expenses of the college are very large. As it 
has to be near Columbia, an expensive location is necessary. The 
house is a modest one of brown stone, only twenty-five feet wide, 
and yet, at New York rates, it rents for $3250 per year ; moreover, 
it will be utterly inadequate to the demands of the near future, 
when Barnard will have four classes instead of the present two 
(Freshman and Sophomore). Salaries alone consume $9000; and 
the other expenses include a janitress, a hall boy, the purchase of 
expensive maps, books and stationery, etc., and advertising in va- 
rious periodicals. 

It is time for New Yorkers to answer the question: ‘Do we 

want a college for women?’ If we do, we must support one. It 
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is time that women should begin to pour their wealth into the cof- 
fers of institutions that acknowledge the claims of womanhood, 
Barnard is open at all times to visitors, the managers holding that 
each visitor means an additional friend, since no one can see the 
work without becoming interested in its success. 

WHEN JOHNS HOPKINS died, just seventeen years ago, it was 
found that he had left about seven million dollars, in equal portions, 
for the establishment in Baltimore of a university and a hospital. 
The University has been in successful operation since 1876, but has: 
had ahard pull, of late years, on account of the depreciation of a large 
part of its securities. The managers of the Hospital, on the other 
hand, postponed for many years the opening of the latter institu- 
tion, the result of this delay being a vast increase in the funds at 
their disposal. In its splendidly equipped buildings, the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital is probably unsurpassed throughout the world. 

As our readers are aware, the women of America have just 
raised $100,000, and presented it to thesTrustees of this Hospital, 
to secure the admission of women to the Medical College which it 
is proposed to found in connection therewith; but as this College 
cannot be started till a fund of $500,000 has been provided for its 
endowment, the ladies’ committees, which have already raised one- 
fifth of that sum, are now engaged in an.attempt to raise the 
whole, or a large part, of the remainder. A vigorous campaign of 
collection will be carried on till March 1; then the women will 
stop working and let the men do the rest. It is expected that 
when the Medical College is opened, with its offer of equal oppor- 
tunities to students of either sex, it will easily excel all other insti- 
tutions of the sort in America; and while to the women of America 
will be wholly due the fact that co-education will be adopted there, 
the very establishment of the College itself will be largely owing to 
their efforts. 

The raising of the $100,000 needed to ensure the co-educational 
character of the College was celebrated by a re-union of the vari- 
ous ladies’ committees at Johns Hopkins Hospital, on Friday, Nov. 
14, the occasion bringing together a large concourse of representa- 
tive women from different cities throughout the Union. Mrs. Har- 
rison, as President of the Washington Committee, was present ; 
and the chief after-luncheon address (an impromptu) was made by 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi of this city. In the evening, a public re- 
ception, to which some 1500 invitations had been issued, was given 
by Miss Mary Garrett, whose subscription to the fund was $49,000. 

Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, in his Annual Report as Secretary of the 
Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women, declares that the 
year which has just closed (the eleventh) was in all respects the 
most gratifying in the history of the Society’s work. ‘The num- 
bers showed the usual healthful increase ; the graduating class was 
the largest yet known; the certificate of Master of Arts was for 
the first time awarded; the students showed even more than ordi- 
narily an enthusiasm in their work; and the standard of scholar- 
ship was distinctly raised." At the Annual Commencement in 
June, B. A. degree-certificates were granted to twelve (12) young 
women who had passed through the whole of the course required 
by Harvard College for that degree, and the M.A. certiticate 
was granted to a graduate of a former year who had fulfilled the 
Harvard requirements for the corresponding degree. 

AT THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL on Saturday, Nov. 15, over one 
hundred daughters of Mt. Holyoke attended the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Alumnz Association of that College. Addresses were 
made by Miss Charlotte E. Morrill, President of the Association ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Storrs Mead, the new President of the College ; Miss 
Ellen C. Parsons; Mrs. Amelia K. Wing, President of the Woman’s 
Club; Mrs. C. N. Judson, President of the Brooklyn Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association; Mrs. Julia Kempshall of Ingham 
University ;xand Miss Kate S. Woodward of Mount Holyoke. 


The Fine Arts 

Paintings and Silver at the Union League 

THE COMMITTEE ON ART of the Union League Club recom- 
menced last week the Club’s interesting monthly exhibitions with 
one of old and modern paintings and antique silver. Mr. Durand- 
Ruel’s fine Rubens, ‘The Triumph of Religion,’ which we de- 
scribed last week, has been given the place of honor among the 
ictures. Other old masters from the same collection are two 
ndscapes by Van Goyen; ‘A Family Concert,’ by Peter de 
Hooghe; and ‘ The Skaters,’ by Van der Neer. Of modern pict- 
ures ‘A Lover and his Lass,’ in costumes of a century ago, by Leon 
Moran ; an extensive view over hills and woods and lakes, ‘ Near 
Ridgefield, Conn.’ by George H. Smillie ; a number of studies in 
the Park, by Wm. M. Chase; ‘Inspiration,’ a green landscape 
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spotted with vermillion draperies of fanciful, floating figures, by 

. Siddons Mowbray ; ‘A Study of a Young Arab,’ by p saeosin 
and Mr. Henry O. Walker's ‘ Wood Path,’ along which two pretty 
maidens are straying, hand in hand, are the most attractive. The 
last mentioned has those peculiar qualities of drawing, tone and 
handling which go to make a distinct personal style. 

The antique silver was nearly equally composed of European 
and Chinese and Japanese specimens. Among the former was a 
number of ———e objects used in Jewish worship —lamps, 
pointers, etc.; and a fourteenth century vellum scroll of the Book 
of Esther in a silver case, belonging to Mr. Montague Marks. A 
collection of wrought-silver book-covers and some beautifully 
enamelled Chinese silver cups were shown, that belong to Mr. S. 
P. Avery. In the small rear gallery were some twenty-five paint- 
ings by Mr. George H. Boughton (who is now revisiting this coun- 
try) lent by their several owners. 





Art Notes 

L’ Art for the second half of September has two etchings—a 
breezy day ‘ At Scheveningue,’ by Léon Gaucherel, after William 
van de Velde, and a sketch of an ox bearing a palanquin in which 
are some Arab children, by G. Guillaumet. The text is divided 
between H. Mereu’s interesting article on the Dome of Orvieto, il- 
lustrated with pen-and-ink drawings of architecture, sculpture and 
painting, and the final part of Abel Patoux’s study of the late 
— of marine genre, Ulysse Butin, with facsimiles of some of 

is sketches from the life of French seafaring characters. The 
Gaucherel etching alone is well worth the price of the number. 
The New York agents are Macmillan & Co. 


Pa spe Lewis Brown, the distinguished French genre painter, 
chiefly of military, sporting and other scenes in which horses play 
a conspicuous part, is dead at the age of sixty-one. He was 
awarded medals in 1865, 66 and ’67, and received the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor in 1870. For nine years he was a member of 
the Society of French Water-Color Painters. 


—The November Art Amateur proposes a chamber of horrors 
at the Metropolitan Museum, to contain all the gifts by well-mean- 
ing but ill-judging people which the Museum cannot reject but 
would be better off without. ‘Pen-drawing for Photo-Engraving’ 
is continued, and there are several practical articles on China- 
painting, art-needlework and miniature-painting. An article on 
Jules Breton reviews his recently published autobiography. The 
supplement designs include two large color studies, a river scene 
by H. Laurent, Paris, and a pretty peasant girl ‘Coming from 
Market,’ by Maximiliene Guyon. 

—Mr. Louis Fagan, Master of Prints in the British Museum, 
delivers two of his lectures at the Lenox Lyceum in this city this 
week, one on Thursday, the other on Saturday evening. The 
first is on wood-engraving, the second on etching. 


—The seizure by the police of a number of paintings illustrating 
the works of Rabelais at an art-gallery in Pail Mall, London, may 
become an international ‘question.. The English court decided 
that twenty-one of the seized pee were immoral, and ordered 
that they be destroyed. French citizens have an interest in the paint- 
ings, and the facts in connection with their seizure and condemnation 
were laid before the French Government, which will endeavor to 
prevent through diplomatic channels the order of the English court 
from being carried out. Mr. Smalley sends this note by cable 
from London :— ‘ 

At least one Englishman of position has been found to condemn the 
ridiculous proceedings in the Rabelais prosecution—Mr, Joseph Kmght, 
a critic, scholar and man of sense. He protests against the police 
magistrate’s order to destroy twenty-one of these Rabelais pictures— 
pictures the exhibition of which in foreign capitals was not thought de- 
structive of, or even injurious to, public morality. They are the work of 
an artist of repute. This English magistrate deals with them as if they 
were so many obscene photographs. They are, says Mr. Knight, the 
most characteristic illustrations of Rabelais yet seen, and their destruc- 
tion would be a piece of pure vandalism. 


—Jules Breton’s ‘Autobiography’ has reached its sixth edition 
in Paris. The artist is said to be more interested in the success of 
his book in this country than in the success of his pictures. 





Notes 


THE ‘ Holiday Announcement’ number of 7he Critic, to be is- 
sued on Nov. 29th, will justify its title in more ways than one. In 
the first place, it will give the latest and most authoritative infor- 
mation as to what the best-known American authors are doing. 
A thorough canvass is being made, in order that the budget of 
news thus presented may be noteworthy as well for its complete- 
ness and accuracy as for its interest—the interest that attaches to 
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‘personal’ items about distinguished people whether accurate or 
incorrect. Such a presentation of the literary news of the country 
has probably never been made before. In the second place, seve- 
ral pages will be filled with notices of new books of a character 
specially interesting at the holiday season, when the bookstores 
are ransacked for suitable presents for old and young. And last, 
though not least, there will be the usual mass of publishers’ and 
art dealers’ advertisements of seasonable wares. This ‘ Holiday 
Announcement’ number will be an indispensable guide for book 
and picture buyers. Zhe Critic's tenth year will close next month. 


—Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel has been secured by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, who will publish it early in 1891. We 
understand that a high price has been paid for the American rights 
in the book, and we trust that — will be regarded with as much 
respect as if the law could be invoked for their protection. 


—‘ A Woman’s Trip to Alaska’ is a volume of travels which the 
Cassell Publishing Co. will issue in a few days. It is by Mrs. Sep- 
tima M. Collis, the wife of Gen. C. H. T. Collis of this city. An- 
other announcement of the same house is that of M. Jules Mary’s 
‘ Shadow of Roger Laroque,’ from which was adapted the play of 
Roger Le Honte.’ 

—The leading features of The Review of Reviews for November 
are a ‘character sketch’ of John Morley, and a very full analysis 
of General Booth’s ‘In Darkest England and the Way Out,’ both 
illustrated. Of the London edition of this issue 125,000 copies are 
printed. The American edition will be issued by The Critic Co. 
on the 25th inst. 

—‘Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine’ is a new volume written 
and illustrated by Wm. Hamilton Gibson, to be published imme- 
diately by Harper & Bros. Urider the title of ‘Curiosities of the 
American Stage,’ Laurence Hutton has written a history of our 
native drama since the Revolution. The work, which is hand- 
somely illustrated and contains portraits of many distinguished ac- 
tors and actresses on the American stage, is published by the 
same house. 

—Sir Edwin Arnold will contribute to the the December Scrzd- 
ner’s the first of his papers on Japan, with illustrations by Robert 
Blum. Other features (besides a variety of fiction) will be the 
translation of Horace’s ode ‘To Mezcenas’ (Book III., 29), by 
Miss Helen Leah Reed of the Harvard Annex, by which she won the 
Sargent Prize over sixteen male competitors, students of Harvard 
University ; and ‘ A Pastoral without Words ’—a series of draw- 
ings, by Howard Pyle, which tell their story without the aid of 
text. 

—‘ Gypsy: The Story of a Dog,’ by Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, is 
announced by the Misses Searle & Gorton, publishers, of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Rose Troup’s ‘ With Stanley’s Rear Column’ includes, in 
addition to the author’s diaries, an introductory chapter replying to 
Mr. Stanley, and the entire correspondence between himself and 
Mr. Stanley in regard to the rear column. Some passages relating 
to Major Barttelot, which were first included, Mr. Troup has de- 
cided to omit—a decision is said to have been reached before the 
recent attack was made on Barttelot. 

—Eugene Field’s various volumes of prose and verse are the 
first publications of the new firm of James R. Osgood, Mcllvane & 
Co. of London. Mr. Field is said to have destroyed the plates of 
‘Culture’s Garland,’ one of his earlier books. 


—Under the title of ‘Statesmen’s Dishes; and How to Cook 
Them,’ the Brentanos announce a cook-book containing ‘ practical 
autographic recipes ’ by Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, Mrs. William H. 
H, Miller, Mrs. John W. Noble, Mrs. Jere M. Rusk, Mrs. Melville 
Fuller, Mrs. John J. Ingalls, Mrs. John Sherman, Mrs. M. S. Quay, 
Mrs. T. B. Reed, Mrs. John G. Carlisle, and many other more or 
less prominent women. 


—Thomas Sergeant Perry’s ‘Greek Literature,’ long since an- 
nounced, is about to appear under the imprint of Henry Holt & 
Co. It will be an octavo of nearly 900 pages, with over 250 stand- 
ard illustrations of actual objects produced in Greece, and of such 
restorations as the facts in the possession of experts have justified, 

—The Popular Science Monthly will publish, begiuning with its 
next number, a series of comprehensive and fully illustrated articles 
on ‘The Development of American Industries since Columbus.’ 
It is announced that one of the features of the coming World’s 
Fair is to be a comparison of the great manufacturers of to-day 
with the condition of the same industries at the discovery of Amer- 
ica, and these papers will describe the steps by which the distance 
between those two stages has been mons over. 

—Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, who has just returned from abroad, 
is quoted in the Richmond 7%mes as saying:—‘ One of the pleas- 
antest places in London that I visited was Isaac Henderson’s. He 
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has a lovely home in the Boltons. He is the author of “ The Pre- 
late” and “‘ Agatha Page,” and his last work has been in dramatiz- 
ing the latter story for the stage. Beerbohm-Tree is to bring it 
out this fall, and it promises to be a great success.’ Among the 
interesting people Mr. Page met in London, were T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P., journalist, orator and author of a striking Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and his wife, the latter an old friend of Mrs. Page’s, 
and a daughter of Judge Pascal of the Supreme Court of Texas. 


—A. Conan Doyle, author of ‘ Micah Clarke,’ is about to publish 
through the United States Book Co. a novel entitled ‘The White 
Company.’ The same house announces a short novel, entitled ‘A 
Bride from the Bush,’ from the pen of a new writer, E. W. Horn- 
pe J also a critical monograph on George Meredith, by Mr. Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, illustrated with a portrait of George Meredith, 
and a view of the chalet in which he works. 


—‘Pine, Rose and Fleur de Lis,’ a volume of poems by Mrs. 
J. W. F. Harrison (‘Seranus’), is to appear shortly in Toronto. 


— The Youth's Compaffion has issued an illustrated calendar 
containing its announcements for 1891. It would be hard to say 
which of the pages of this artistic circular are the more striking : 
those which present the illustrations, in several harmonious tints, 
or those which contain the names of a bewildering array of illus- 
trious contributors—illustrious in a double sense, not a few of 
them, since the sun, the moon and the stars are to be treated of in 
turn by Profs. Young, Holden and Lockyer, while Flammarion 
will write of the ocean, and the Astronomer Royal of Ireland, Sir 
Robert Ball, will contribute a series of popular papers on astron- 
omy. Girls who have voices will be told what to do with them by 
Albani, Juch, e¢a/.; Mrs. Barr and Marion Harland are of those 
who will tell them what to do if they have to do something, but 
are without voices, or special fitness for the stage: Theodore: 
Roosevelt will tell boys what to do when they hunt (or are hunted 
by) big game; Lord Chief Justice Coleridge will point out to them 
the path to prosperity at the bar; Jules Verne will try of to write 
a romance in describing his own doings as a lad; and Lord Lorne 
and the Princess Louise will shed the illumination of pen and 
pencil upon low life in the Highlands. Besides these and other 
chevaux de bataille, there will be a succession of serial stories by 
writers whose fiction needs no bush. Indeed, the list of noted 
= is so long that we can only ‘sample’ it, as we have 

one. 

—The discussions at the recent Church Congress in Philadel- 
phia will be published early next month by Thomas Whittaker. 


—Mrs, Charles B. Alexander, daughter of the late Charles 
Crocker, the California millionaire, and daughter-in-law of Mr. 
Henry M. Alexander, one of the Trustees of Princeton College, 
has offered to build a hall for Commencement and other exercises. 
at Princeton. It will be known as Alumni Hall, and will probably 
cost not less than $150,000. 

—The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts has established 
an operatic department. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published on Wednesday the Life of 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., by Charles Francis Adams; ‘Strangers and 
Wayfarers,’ by Sarah Orne Jewett; ‘Dr. Le Baron and his Daugh- 
ters,’ by Jane G. Austin, author of ‘A Nameless Nobleman,’ etc.; 
‘A Sketch of Chester Harding, Drawn by His own Hand,’ edited 
by his daughter, Margaret E. White; ‘ Representative Sonnets by 
American Authors,’ with an essay on the sonnet, selected b 
Charles H. Crandall; ‘ American Sonnets,’ edited by Col. T. W. 
Higginson and Mrs. E. H. Bigelow; Vol. V. (‘ Political Essays’) 
and Vol. VI. (‘ Literary and Political Addresses’) of the Riverside 
Edition of Lowell's Works ; ‘ The Story Hour,’ being short stories. 
for young children, by Kate Douglas Wiggin, and her sister, Miss 
Nora A. Smith; Joseph Kirkland’s ‘ Zury,’ in the Riverside Paper 
Series ; ‘ Walford’ (a new novel) and ‘Queen Money’ (a new edi- 
tion), by Ellen Olney Kirk; and ‘ Timothy’s Quest,’ a child’s book, 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

—A sale is to occur at Birch’s auction-rooms, Philadelphia, on 
Dec. 10-12, which will attract the attention of relic-hunters all over 
the country, since it comprises a large collection of Washington’s 
personal belongings—autograph letters, deeds, account- books, etc., 
and various articles that belonged to his wife and adopted daugh- 
ter. The estate of which these treasures form a part is that of 
Mrs. Lorenzo Lewis, whose husband was the son of Washington’s 
nephew and last surviving executor. 

—Mrs. Kendal addressed the Goethe Club on Tuesday after- 
noon on the subject of ‘ The Stage.’ 


— Major F. R. Wingate of the Egyptian Army has written an 
account of the rise and progress of Mahdism and of other events 


in the Soudan down to the present time, which Macmillan & Co. 
It will contain ten maps. : 


will publish. 
























The 


—The Christmas Cosmopolitan will contain 228 illustrations, and 
the edition will number 100,000 copies. 


—The recent statement that Prof. Huxley himself wrote the 
sketch of his life in the new volume of ‘ Chambers’s Enclyclopedia’ 
is denied by the editor of that work: he merely read the proof. 

—Hubert H. Bancroft issues this week the last volume in his 
‘ History of the Pacific Coast States.’ It is entitled ‘ Literary In- 
dustries,’ and in it Mr. Bancroft tells of the gathering of his un- 
rivalled library of American and Pacific: Coast documents, and of 
the writing of his history. He gives sketches of the men who have 
aided him; and the volume is made attractive by an introduction 
by George Frederic Parsons. 


—‘ Voces Populi,’ by F. Anstey, is to be reprinted from Punch 
with illustrations by Bernard Partridge, Longmans, Green & Co. 
being its publishers. 


—Mr. Howells, in the DecemberHarZer’s, indulges in a Christmas 
dream, wherein he is transported into the ideal commonwealth of 
the future, and beholds a festive procession of Authors, Playwrights 
and Critics, who ‘clasp hands and avow publicly a lasting friend- 
ship’; the last of the Romanticists appears as a decrepit old man 
‘dressed to a fantastic youthfulness,’ and the last of the Anony- 
mous Critics is powerless to do more than fire blank-cartridges at 
authors; foreign authors are treated with due consideration, and 
restitution is made for all stolen books; and finally a Congressman 
proposes Perpetual Copyright, and amid the roar of applause from 
the Critics, he awakes. 

—The dictionaries hereafter will define a new word—faratolid, 
~ name of Prof.. Koch’s newly discovered remedy for tubercu- 

osis. 

— The real name of ‘ Susan Coolidge’ is, we have finally discov- 
ered, Sarah Chauncey Woolsey. 

—Mr. Daniel F. Appleton, the fourth son of the late Daniel Ap- 
pleton, founder of the publishing-house of D. Appleton & Co., 
whose death occurred on Thursday, Nov. 13, was graduated from 
Yale, at the age of nineteen, in the class of 1843. He studied at 
the Law School for a year, and then began his business career in 
his father’s house, which he represented in London for two years. 
After his father’s death in 1849 he became a member of the firm, 
and for many years had charge of the manufacturing department 
of the business—no sinecure in a house of the size of the Apple- 
tons, with its immense printing-house, bindery, etc. Mr. Appleton, 
who married twice, survived his second wife by a little less than a 

ear. Modesty, amiability and unselfishness were marked traits in 

is character. His death leaves the membership of the firm as fol- 
lows :—William H. Appleton, the only surviving son of the founder 
of the house; his son, William W. Appleton; Col. Daniel Appleton 
of the Seventh Regiment ; and Edward Dale Appleton. 

—By the will of the late Thomas C. Sloane, $75,000 goes to the 
Sloane Laboratory at Yale at once ; and on the death or remarriage 
of Mrs. Sloane, $200,000 will be turned over to Yale College. 

—Ossip Schubin is not a man, as generally supposed, but a 
young woman. Her real name is Lola Kirschner, and she leads a 
retired life in a Bohemian village. Her first book, ‘Ehre,’ was 
written when she was barely twenty, and for some time was 
attributed to an Austrian Minister, because of the familiarity with 
diplomatic life shown by its author. 


—The Rev. Dr. Henry Martyn Dexter, editor of The Congre- 
a who died at his home in New Bedford, Mass., on 
hursday, Nov. 13, was born at Plymouth, Mass., in 1821, and was 
graduated from Yale at the age of nineteen and from the Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1844, in which year he became pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Manchester, N. H. After five years 
in this pastorate he accepted a cail to the Berkeley Street Con- 
regational Church in Boston, where he remained until 1867. 
In that year he resigned his pastorate to become editor-in- 
chief of the consolidated Recorder and Congregationalist, which 
place he filled up to his death. Dr. Dexter preached at Dor- 
chester Pilgrim Church from 1869 to 1871. For the three 
years preceding 1880 he was also Lecturer on Congregation- 
alism at Andover Theological Seminary. In 1869 he became 
a member of the American Antiquarian and Massachusetts His- 
torical Societies, and in 1884 of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. Iowa College, in 1865, honored him with the title of ®.D., 
while Yale, in 1880, bestowed upon him the degree of S.T.D. 
Among his books are ‘ Street Thoughts,’ ‘ Twin Discourses,’ ‘ Con- 
gregationalism,’ a work of high. authority ; ‘ Pilgrim Memoranda,’ 
‘As to Roger Williams and his Banishment,’ ‘ The True Story of 
= Smith,’ and ‘Common Sense = to beter _ ‘ He 
prepared in manuscript ‘ iography of the Church Strug- 

gle in England During the Sixteenth Century,’ with 1800 titles, and 
in recent years had been busily at work on an exhaustive history 
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of ‘Old Plymouth Colony.’ He alsocontributed to many historica} 
magazines, to ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and to ‘ The Memo- 
rial History of Boston." 





Publications Received 


Recriet of new publications is ack ledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Wh addr 
given the publication is issued in New York.| : is oat 














Anstey, F. Veces Populi. $1.75 ........cesesceee ceseeees Longmans, Green & Co. 
Ashton, J. Curious Creatures iE Rg SE Reve yer Pub. = 
Bacon, E. M., and Aaron, E.M. The New Jamaica...............Walbridge & Co. 
Balzac, H. de. The Chouans. Tr. by Geo. Saintsbury. $7.50...... Cassell Bub. Co. 
Blackmore, R. D. Lorna Doone. 3 vols...........-0005 seeee a ‘utnam’s Sons, 
Broughton, R. Alas. soc. . ...0.+.. « se+.0+ seeseeee- «United States Book Co. 
Browning, Robert. Selections from Poetical Works. 40 cts..... ..Macmillan & Co. 
Brugiére, S. V. B. Good Living. $2.25............+eeee+---. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Bunner, H.C. Short Sixes .......... .... reeadeahed vane Keppler & Schwarzmann. 
Caine, W.S. Picturesque India. $3.5c............. .eeeee- Ge. Routledge & Sons. 
Cameron, Mrs. L. Jack’s Secret. socts..........esee0 Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Coun, Dike. Wiles Beas. Dain se cco cities. de0cs.chiyas: o0p0cu nae Century Co, 
Christmas in Song, Sketch mm Story. Ed. by J. P. McCaskey....... Harper ry Song 
Church, W.C. Life of John Ericsson. e2vols. $6........... Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Codman, Capt. J. The nr of Ships. ..G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Cox, A.F. Baby’s Kingdom........... ..Chas. T. Dillingham. 
Custer, T. B. Following the Gate. .......c0s. soccvecccocccccccescces Harper & Bros, 
Daudet, A. Poet Tarascon............+. .- Harper & Bros, 
Detlef, C. A Russian Country-House............ -2. ceeseeeescees Worthington Co. 
De Vogiié, E. M. Social Life in Russia ...............e000 cecce coc Rael & Bros. 
Dickinson, Emily. Poem. $1.50... .......22.se000 eeeeeee «Boston: Roberts Bros, 

ei, Was! Pe CMs 555) Siw bacerectcdegdedinse cuss sbeedn Dedd. Mead & Co. 
Ely, T. Manual of Archaeology. $2............0. ccsccccccee G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Fletcher,C. R. L. Gustavus Adolphus. $1.50..............0. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Froude, J. A. The Earl of Beaconsfield, Ke. RusGs. sad odgaevasce Harper & Bros. 
Gardiner, S. R. Student’s History of England. $1.20 .. Lo 


Gribayédoff, V. The French Invasion of Ireland in ’98. 
Hawley, E. The War inthe Crimea. $1.75 ........... 
Hills, L.C. Flower Folk. $1.50 ....... ....... ois 
Historical Association, American, Papers of. ...................G. 
Hug, L., and Stead, R. Switzerland... .........-ccccccccceses G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Hochschild, Baron. Désirée, Queen of Saree = Norway. Tr. by Mrs. 








4 ; A BBB cccesnene Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Jacobs, SE NN inn nc sccnes.nsbceebebe (oes und G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Jewett, S.O. Strangers and Wayfarers. DRM ies ose te ce'cd Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Johnson, E. ‘Two Loyal Lovers. $1......... .-.ssece0e APY 5: F. A. Stokes Co. 
Kingston, W.H.G. Swiss Family Robinson. $2.50......George Routledge & Sons. 
Eis. BO. Walhovd.  BeiaGiec. 222 cccceccces: ods cegssce - Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Kitchin, W. C. Paoli, the Last of the Missionaries. $r. 
Knox, T. W. Horse Stories and Stories of Other Animals. $2.50. .Cassell Pub. Co. 
Knox, T. W. The Boy Travellers in Great Britain and Ireland...... H r & Bros. 
Lane-Poole, S. Life of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. $2.50... Longmans, Green & Co. 
Long, Geo. Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. $2....Scribner & Welford. 
Longinus. Onthe Sublime Tr. by H. L. Havell. $1.10..... .... Macmillan & Co. 
Lowell, J. R. Complete Works. Vols. III. and IV. $1.50 each. 
v Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Lytton, E. B. The Last Days of ye $3 George Routledge & Sons. 
MacLean, G. E. A Chart of English Literature «Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Mahaffy, J. P IR ih 504s 50500% ..- Fleming H. Revell 
Mason, A. The Steps ofthe Sun. $1.25... Longmans, Green & Co. 
McGlasson, E. W. Diana's Livery. $1.25 . 0 bed gubhteeeknn eae Harper & Bros. 
Meade, L. T. Heart of Gold. «oc ...... United States Book Co. 


Mérimée, P. Chronicle of the Reign of Charies 1X. Tr. by G. Saintsbury. 


‘ Cassell Pub. Co. 
Modern Ghosts. Introduction by G. W. Curtis.... .........se00.-0. Harper & Bros. 
Molitre. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Ed. by F. E. A. Gasc. 
4 Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Moliére. Le Médecin Malgré Lui. Ed. by F. E. A. Gasc. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 


Moliére. Le Tartuffe. Ed. BG. M. Gaee i. ictccs.cus Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Morsis, C. Civilization. 2 VOIB......_...cccccccscccoce Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
Morris, Wm. News from Nowhere. $1 ..  .... .....eeeeees on: Roberts Bros, 
Moyen, P. V. WH. Ancient Miatery..... - 250650206020. cecccscoreses Boston: Ginn & €o. 
Pensions, R of Commissioner for Year Ending June 30, 1890....... Washington. 
Riis, J. A. How the Other Half Lives. $2.50............+- Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
— w. a1 ay of ~ raphy. bee “ee % & —— 
aint-Amand, I. de. urt of the Empress Josephine, Tr. by T. H. - Sx.25. 

Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

Se aie. Te: TOPE. eee: Bainkcd~ccc .c0ccscosccccsgessemeaan Cent a 






2parts. $4. 
d, Geo. Nanon. Tr. b E.W. Latimer. $1.50... . 


. Boston: Roberts 
Sand, Geo. The Haunted Pool. Tr. by F. H. Potter 


ros. 
..-» Dodd, Mead & Co. 









Scott, Sir W. Journal. 2 vols. $7.50 Aa A LOI Harper & Bros, 
Scott, F. N. ¢ Principles of Style........... Ann Arbor, Mich: Register Pub. Co, 
Shakespeare, W. Poems. Ed. by W. J. Rolfe...... ........00.-00e: t & Bros. 
Shakespeare, W. Richard II. Ed. by K. Deighton. 4octs ...... Macmillan & Co. 
Smalley, W. London Letters and Some Others. a2vols. $6 ..... Bros. 
Sentth, B. Pelepn Sciemoe......:  soccciscccce scoced iety for Political Education, 
Sociology. Lectures before Brooklyn Ethical Ass’n. $2........ Boston: J. H. West. 
Sterry, J. A. Nutshell Novels. $1.50......... os>écmekuas-aee Scribner & Welford. 
Thomas, B. Famous er Infamous. s0c............ ..- United States Book Co. 
Thwaites, R.G. The Story of Wisconsin ........ .-.Bosten: D. Lothrop Co, 
Tolstoi, L. Work While Ye Havethe Light. asc........... United States Book Co, 
Toussaint, E. A Parisian in Brazil. $1.......  ......-.05 Boston: Jas. H. Earle, 
Trowbridge, J. T. Cudjo’s Cave. s0 cts ....-Chas. T, Ditlingham, 


Tu , E.S. By Whose Hand? By a Hair’s Breadth. soc 
_ . . + <United States Book Co. 


Tupper, F. A. Echoes from Dreamland..Shelburne Falls, Mass.: Mrs. S. 
Van Rensselaer, Mrs. J. K. The Devil’s Picture Books. $. ...D 
Verga,G. The House by the Medlar-tree. Tr, by M. A. Craig..... Harper & Bros. 
Vincent, J. H. A Study in Pedagogy. 600.... .....--ssseeseee cee W. B. Ketcham, 
Von Sybel, H. Founding of the German Empire by William I. 

Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Warden, F. ate Voung Glrki::eg8. tvocs060. sgencees- United States Book Co. 







Wheeler, W. W. Life. soc. 

White, M. E. (Ed.) Chester Harding, Artist, $1.25.......Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Wide Awake for . sins nis) pase ghosincogemees Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Winter, J. S. He Went for a Soldier. asc............2.000- United States Book Co. 
Wiggin, K. D. Timothy's Quest. cenduins pisces bee - Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Woodward, C.M. Manus ining in Education. $1.25....... & Welford. 
Wollstonecraft, Mary. Rights of Women.......... Scribner & Welford. 
Wordsworth, W. Selections from the Sonnets. $5... my & Bros. 
Worthin ’s History of U.S. Ed. 


. by A.C. lo 
Would Make-all-a-stir. Society as I Slese Left It. 
Young, E. E. A Gift of Tongues. German... ...... 
Zaehnsdorf, J. W. The Art of Book-binding. §r1.75..... ° 
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A SUCCESS FROM THE START 


The 


An 


Review 


International Magazine, 


Of Reviews 


Edited by W. T. Sreap 


x [* the mighty maze of modern periodical literature, the busy man wanders confused, 
not knowing exactly where to find the precise article that he requires, and often, 


after losing all his scanty time in the search, he departs unsatisfied. 


It is the object of 


Tue Review or REvieEws to supply a clue to that maze in the shape of a readable com- 
pendium of. all the best articles in the magazines and reviews.” —From the Editor’s Pro- 


gramme, January, 1890. 


Something the World Has Wazted For. 


‘‘ The idea appears to me highly useful as well as ingenious.” —Mr. 
GLADSTONE, 

‘*Few people have the industry or the leisure to search for them- 
selves every month, through the multitude .of periodicals, for all the 
articles that are worth reading.” —LORD SALISBURY. 

‘* The unreadable multiplicity of magazines and reviews has made 
a periodical like The Review of Reviews a necessity.”—Mr. JOHN G. 
WHITTIER. 


“The whole time of a diligent reader would not be enough to 
make him acquainted with the contents of the periodicals which he will 
find represented in your pages.” —Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

‘*I think your plan very good, and likely to profit people in a hurry 
—as who isn’t now-a-days, more’s the pity..—Mr. JAMES RUSSELL 
LoweELL. 

“*T have no doubt the guide will be extremely useful and conven- 
ient, especially to public men, who have frequently little leisure to look 











over all the numerous monthly magazines.” —LorD HARTINGTON. 

Among others who have expressed their appreciation of this “ short cut” to a knowledge of what the magazines 
contain are the Prince of Wales, the Empress Frederick, Cardinals Minning and Gibbons, Prof. Huxley, Mr. Froude, 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Sir Henry James, Sir Morell Mackenzie, Mr. Balfour, Lord Derby, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir Charles Russell, and the Archbishops of Dublin and York. 

The Review of Reviews contains a monthly résumé of “The Progress of the World,” a sketch of some man or 
‘woman especially prominent at the time, a special article with illustrations, and a frontispiece—usually a portrait. But 
its chief object is to summarize and characterize the contents of the leading magazines and reviews. 


On receipt of 25 cents, before January 1st, a copy of the (first) January and of the Novem- 
ber number will be sent to the correspondent who mentions this advertisement. 


Twenty cents per copy. $2.00 per year. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Far and Near. 


Far and Near is the accredited organ of the various 
Working Girls’ S cieties in this country, which al- 
ready have a ip of many th Articles 
by able writers on subjects of interest to all wage- 
earning women, will be published, together with 
stories and poems, a summa y of the imoortant events 
of the month in all parts of the world, and other mat- 
ters of value and interest, including a series of short 
ae by club members, on topics chosen each month 





Ruskin’s Works-Important Announcement. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have concluded arrangements with Mr. 
Ruskin’s English publisher, by which we shall hereafter be the only authorized publishers 
in America of Ruskin’s books. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, has engaged to 
write an introduction to each volume of the new edition (the “ Brantwood”), which will 
be printed from type and on paper selected by the author himself before his recent ill- 
ness, and with illustrations prepared under his own supervision, and will be bound in 
accordance with his suggestions. The introductions, from the pen of one of Mr. Ruskin's 
closest friends and most acute and sympathetic critics, will explain the purpose for and 
the circumstances in which the several books were written, and will doubtless make this 
the standard edition of the writings of the most delightful English stylist of the century. 
The volumes will appear at the rate of about two per month. 


SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE and THE TWO PATHS will be ready in November. 





the editors. 





The first (November) number contains : 
EDITORIAL NOTES, and Editorial Arti- 
cles entitled: ‘‘ Far and Near,” ‘‘ OP- 
PORTUNITIES” and ** VACATIONS.” 
“* RESPONSIBILITIES OF MEMBER. 
SHIP IN A SOCIETY,” by Grace H. 


DopcE. 

“*PLAIN TALK ABOUT ‘ THREADS,’” 
by MARION HARLAND. 

“THE BOSTON WORKING GIRLS’ 

NEW VACATION HOUSE,” by M. 

JOSEPHINE ALLEN. 

“* LUCY “egegeened (Biographical Sketch, 
No. 1.). 

»* THE WIND AND THE ROSE” (Poem), 
by Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 

“*THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE” (Poem), 
by Lucy A. WARNER. 

‘MISS ESTHER’S GUEST” (Story), by 
SARAH ORNE JEWE'T. 

“* HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO” (Chap. 
I.), by ANNA Barrows. 

TH OUSEHOLD CORNER. FASH- 
ION DEPARTMENT. CLUB NOTES. 





“FASCINATING FAIRY TALES.” 





TALES AND LEGENDS 


FROM THE LAND OF 


THE TZAR. 


A Collection of Russian Stories, translated from the original Russian by 
Epiru M. S. Hopcetts. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. By mail, postpaid, $1.75. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York. 


10 Cents A Copy. $1 A YEAR. 











THE CRITIC Co., 


New York. 
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The 
Remington 


has set the copy for writing 
machines for 15 years. 
It is to-day the 


Standard 


and expects in the future, 
as it has in the past, 

to lead all others _ 

in adding improvements 
to what will always be 

the true model of.a 


Typewriter 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEw York. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


In its Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 


- NEW STUDIO. 
Z- NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


PACH BROS. 


_ ae 3 BROADWAY; 

q NEW YORK, 
Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per 


cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 














end for ulars 
Wma. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of - the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 














MEMORIAL * 
i TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


a Brvaktast Cac 


Is absolutel 
ét is 5 






for invalids as well as persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 





New Tuis SEason. 


Certain Sonnets of Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

With photogravure reproductions of illustra- 
tions by Mr. Ggo. WHARTON Epwarps, 
drawn for the work. Special cover design. 

Pricr, elegantly bound, -- $7.50. 
EACH COPY BOXED. 
Special limited edition of 150 copies only, 
each signed and numbered. Illustrations on 
Japanese paper mounted, containing, also, cer- 


tain illustrations not in the regular edition, 
and with a special and distinct cover design. 


PrRicE, net, - - - $15.00, 


TEACHINGS OF JESUS. . 


Compiled by PresipENT CADY STALEY, of 
Case School of Applied Sciences. 


This book contains the words—‘‘ The 
Teachings”—of Jesus, arranged in chronologi- 
cal order without comment. The paper used 
is of the best, the presswork is as perfect as 
can be done, the binding is neat and in good 
taste. 

The idea has been to make the book as at- 
tractive as possible—an elegant setting for the 
gems of thought within. 

Price, cloth, $1.00; half calf, $2.50; tree- 
calf, extra, $3.75. 


This Book is a Jewel in Appearance. 





‘*A most successful Holiday Book, and good 
round,” 


all the year 


ere tel | 
eal 
r Lo 


ay cl 


“a 








Price, Cloth, $5.00; Half: Morocco, $10.00; Full 

orecco, $15.00. 

‘* Perhaps the most superb edition of a work of fiction 
ever published in this country is The Burrows Brothers 
Company's Edition de Luxe of Blackmore’s * Lorna 
Doone.’""—Philadelphia Times. 

Also Special Limited Edition in Two Volumes. 
Extra elegant three-quarter Levant Morocco, with 
portfolio containing an extra proof set of all the full- 
page illustrations mounted on card-board, and a very 
charming photogravure reproduction of a picture of the 
heroine, painted for this edition only, and not in the reg- 
ular one. There will be but 250 se¢s published, eac 
elegantly boxed. 


Price, per set, $25.00 net. Also not over ten sets in 
Suill extra elegant Levant at $40.00 net. 


The Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland, 0.. 


PUBLISHERS. 





Bank & OFFICE 
FITTINGs. 
Fine Brass Work’ 
Spsciat Desicnson 
APPLICATION. 
A.H. Andrews & Co, 

. »195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews MfgCo, 
76 Firru Ave., N.Y. 


The GREAT LIGHT 


CHURCH 
FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or ye give at moet | wertel, 




















Established 1857. 


Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
I. P. FRINK, ss: Pearl St., N. ¥. 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS 

OF STATUARY. ¢ 

Are delivered at any 

railroad station free of 

charge on receipt of cat- 

alogue price. Enclose 

1o cents for Illustrated 

Catalogue. 

JOHN ROGERS, 

14 WEST 121H STREET, 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - 














PROPRI TOR. 








A Ionic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality 
and enlivens the functions. 

Dr, H. K. CLarKe, Geneva, N. Y., says : 

‘It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 

Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 

“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 








and Kitchen Outfits. 
Smith & Anthony Stove Co., Boston, Mass. 
(Successors to F. MoRANvI & SON and E. Wuire.y Co.) 


Our ds are to be found in all ope cour. 
Bend for Catalogues Estimates furni for Hotels, Clu 
and Public tutions. os 











The Critic 


Number 360 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRAVEL. 


DRY GOODS. 





Ovington Brothers, 
RICH TABLE CHINAAND 
‘SOLID SILVER WARE, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
Naw York. 


BROOKLYN House, 
Fulton and Clark Sts. 





BANGS & CO. 


bi ses " LINRARIES, Peooens, 
A utographs, ignments Solicited. 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 
LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
BOOKS, RARE 
MILLION curious current, 
ON HAND 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. * 
“LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


8: CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
12 EAST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
(West of Union Square ) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 
BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 Nassau STREET, NEw. YorK, 
anp Lonvon, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bimonthly, and sent gratis 
to any address, on application. 














STANDARD BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 
HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND _ IMPORTER, 


6 NASSAU STREET, 
gt og and Maiden Lane, New York. 
@My Srock Moves Too Livaty to CaraLocug, 





Walter R. Benjamin, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


30 WEsT 23D St., New York City, 


THE JESTER. 
A beautifully illustrated, humorous weekly, 24 


. Only $2.00a year Writs: forspecimens. Tue 
jaaren, Phi nated a 


CLEOPATRA. «ie retat 3 


Henry Houssave. One vol., r6mo, $1.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 








OLD DOMINION 
STEAMERS. 


WINTER, 1890-91. 


PROPOSED SAILINGS 


From Pier 26, North River, 
Foot Beach St., N. Y. 


All Steamers Sail at 3 P.M. from New York. 


Passengers leaving New York on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
arrive at Hygeia Hotel, Old Point 
Comfort ; Hotel Warwick, Newport 
News; The Princess Anne, Virginia 
Beach, the following evening in 
time for supper. 

Passengers can secure stateroom 
accommodations two or three weeks 
in advance of day of Sailing. This 
can be done by letter, telegram or 
telephone. 


TicKETS INCLUDE MEALS AND STATE. 
ROOM ACCOMMODATION. 
Fare $8 ; Round Trip $13. Thirty days limit. 


“A FEW FACTS,” with 368 Questions 
and Answers, 17th Edition Enlarged, with 
Maps and other additions. Copies of this 
book can be obtained on app'ication at Com- 
pany’s Office. 


WM. H. STANFORD, G.P.A. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
STATIONERY. 


Special attention is called to our 
facilities for executing 
WEDDING AND RECEPTION 

INVITATIONS. 


Promptness and best work guar- 
anteed. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 














Back numbers of Harper, Century, and Scribner, 
to cents each. Other periodicals at eqnelie, lows rates, 
Send for a catalogue. A.S. CLARK, 34 k Row. 
New York City. 


IF ‘ou want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
view, write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West roTH 
Srreet, N.Y, ST. NICHOLAS a ty. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books, 
Booxs Purcuasep ror CasH. CatTaLoGcuss Issuzp 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway. N. Y. City. 











JOHN PIERCE 


No| 76 Nassau Stregst, New York. Modern Poetry. 
Did ‘Bnglish Poetry, Old English Litecature. Fiszt 
American Editions. Autographs. Out of the way Book. 


1 A LEGEND 
IPHIGENIA— (LIAD Saagale Dore 
ic— Classic—with other poems; a beautiful book. Sold 


only by the author. Seni fifty cents, note or 
stamps. A. R. Darrow, 40 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











A Binper : Designed for the use of 
those who desire to preserve the curt 
rent issues of THe Critic will be sen- 
to any address on receipt of seventy- 
five cents. Address, THe Critic 52 
Lafayette Place, New York. 





larly imported. 





Arnold 
Constable & CE 0. 


Furnisuinc Goops 


FOR 


GENTLEMEN. 


English Styles Neckwear. 
S2lk, Cheviot and 
Flannel Pajamas, 
FRENCH BLANKET, 
Bath and Steamer Robes. 
Flannel Negligee and 
Travelling Shirts. 


Dress Suirts, COLLARS AND CurFrrs, 


Robes de Chambre, House Coats, 
Jersey Jackets. 


HANDKERCHIEFS, UMBRELLAS. 
Gloves for Evening,Street & Driving 


Broadway & I gth Si., 


NEW YORK. 








Cavanach, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits. etc. 


Books for Book-Lovers. 


Genp. Stamp for our New Souvenir 
Catalogue, containing Thirty-four 
Beautiful Illustrations, and Notices 
of our New Publications. 





WELCH, FRACKER CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 
37 Great Jones St., - New York, 








